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POLAROID* 


Trouble is, the best things in 
life are either illegal, immoral 
or fattening or cost $160. 


Is it worth it, this magnificent 
instrument? After all, even 
the under-$50 model of the Polaroid 
Color Pack Camera gives you 
beautiful color pictures in 60 seconds. 
The question is, how much do you 
care about things like a superb Zeiss Ikon 
single-window range- and viewfinder 
that automatically corrects for parallax and 
field size? A transistorized shutter that 
lets you make black-and-white pictures indoors 
without flash and even make perfect time 
exposures up to 10 seconds automatically? A sharp 
triplet lens? 2 exposure ranges for color, 2 for 
black and white? Beautiful portraits and close-ups? 
(There are special Polaroid camera accessories 
you can buy.) But there is that $160 to think about. Well, 
at least it isn’t illegal, immoral, et cetera. Maybe just 

the littlest bit self-indulgent... ? 




















For busy people with time only for books that matter 





NEW 1968 
EDITION 





Which of these personalities, 
issues, ideas, interest you 
the most? Take any 3 for $f 
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- Choose any 3 
‘for only $7 
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MAINSTREAM 
BOOK CLUB’ 


to take only four s 


if you join now and agree 


in the next two years 


elections 














17. THE COLUMBIA-VIKING 
DESK ENCYCLOPEDIA, New 
1968 fully revised and ex 
panded edition. Two vol- 
umes, over 1,400 pages 
Publisher's edition, $9.95 
239. TOLSTOY, Henri Troy 
at. Full blooded biography 
of the literary giant who 
changed from libertine to 
reformer. Pub. ed., $7.95 
30. JOURNEY INTO THE 
WHIRLWIND, Fugenia 
Ginsburg. ‘The moving ac 
count of a Re n woman 
who surv 18 years in 
prisons. Pub. ed., $6.95 
216. A MODERN PRIEST 
LOOKS AT HIS OUTDATED 
CHURCH, Fr. James Kava 
naugh Refusing to aban 
don his Church, « Priest 
attacks its attitudes today 
Publisher's edition, $4.95 
43. A PRIVATE DISGRACE, 
Victoria Lincoln. Never 
before re 















57. STOP TIME, Frank Con 
roy. A re ling memoir of 
boyhood and adolescence 
roving from rural Florida 
to New York, Paris and 
Denmark, Pub. ed., $5.95 
24. TO SEEK A NEWER 
WORLD, Robert F Ken- 
nedy. Candid views on 
the many crises faced by 
the U.S. today 

Publisher's edition, $4.95 
51, WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Young Stotesman 190!- 
1914, Randolph S. Church 
il, The turbulent years up 
to World War I 

Publisher's edition, $10.00 
327. WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Youth 1874-1900, Randolph 
S. Churchill. The first in 
stallment of the widely 
hailed biography 

Publisher's edition, $10.00 
37. MAKING IT, N n 
Podhoretz. The ditor's 
rm with Saul Bel 





















316. BATTLES LOST AND 
WON, Hanson W. Bald 
win. Absorbing account of 
the most significant battles 
of World War l 
Publisher's edition, $10.00 
84. OUR CROWD, Stephen 
Birmingha A ftascinat 
ing soci. nd financial h 
tory of ¢ great Jewish 
families of New York City 
Publisher's edition, $8.95 
122. THE NEW INDUSTRIAL 
STATE, John Kenneth Gal 
braith. Controversial view 
of modern e life 
Publisher's edition. $6.95 
181. LAST REFLECTIONS ON 
A WAR, Bernard B. Fall 
Never before published ar- 
















276. THE FALL OF JAPAN, 
William Craig. Exciting 
reconstruction of the last 
days of World War I 
the Pacific, Pub, ed, $6.50 
93. THE ESPIONAGE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, David Wise and 
Thomas B. Ross. Detailed 
account of current ¢ 








s edition, $5.95 
212. RICKENBACKER. The 
legendary Captain Eddie 
tells hix own story span- 
ning fifty years of turbu 





the Lizzie " 
Publisher's edition, $6.95 


Mainstream saves you at least 40% on the selections you buy 


H™ does Robert F. Kennedy pro- 
pose that we meet the challenges 
of the 60's and 70's? 

Do the giant corporate structures 
examined by John Kenneth Galbraith 
in The New Industrial State present 
a threat to our liberties? 

Will the Catholic Church revise its 
attitudes towards Celibacy, Divorce 
and Birth Control? 

Who were New York's elite “one 
hundred” that wielded power near the 
turn of the century? 


Newly published books that deal 
with fascinating subjects like these 
make the most worth-while reading 
They're frequently in the news. They 
provoke the widest discussion. Of all 
the books that keep coming, they're 
the ones you would not want to miss, 


MAINSTREAM BOOK CLUB lets you 
know about such books before they 
are published. It delivers them to you 
while they are just beginning to stir 
talk. It saves you at least 40% on 
every one you want. 








ticles on the Vietnam war 
Publisher's edition, $4.95 


The important books on this page 
are typical of the selections the Club's 
editors sift out from the flood of less- 
er books. As your introduction to 
membership, take any three for only 
$1, plus shipping and handling. 


You Buy Only Books You Want 


Then every month you receive. free, 
the Club bulletin reviewing the forth- 
coming selection and several alter- 
nates. If you want the selection it will 
be rushed to you as soon as pub- 
lished. Or you may request an alter- 
nate — or no book at all — on the 
form always provided. 

You need purchase only four books 
within the next two years out of doz- 
ens to be offered. For each book you 
buy, you will be billed the Club's spe- 
cial low price — at least 40° off the 
publisher's original edition. Every 
fourth purchase entitles you to 
choose a free bonus book. 

You needn't send the dollar now 
for your three introductory books — 
just mail the coupon. 





MAINSTREAM Book Cius, GarvEN City, N. Y. 11530 


TIME is published weekly, at $12.00 per year, by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, til. 60611. Second class Postage ald at Chicago, Ill., and at additional mailing offices, VOL. 91 NO. 4 


lent American history. 
Publisher's edition, $7.95 
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MAINSTREAM BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 81-TZA, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Please enter my membership and send me as 
the three books whose numbers I have 


printed in the boxes at the right. Bill me 
only $1 plus shipping and handling for all 
three books. However, if not delighted 
with them, I may return them in 10 days 
and my membership will be canceled 

If I decide to continue, I agree to pur- 
chase on my Club charge account as few as 
four more selections or alternates during 





the next two 


years at the members’ special price. guaranteed to be at 
least 40% less than the publishers’ editions ia modest 


charge is added for s 


ping and handling) 
you will send me the { 





Each month 


Club bulletin describing the forth- 


coming selection and other vital, provocative books, to- 
gether with a convenient form for requesting an alternate 
or no book at all if I do not wish to receive the selection 
Every fourth purchase of a selection or alternate will en- 


title me to choose a free bonus book 


Mr 
Mrs 





Miss 
Address 





City & 


(Please Print) 


State —_____ Zip 





If under 18 
Parent must sien here: ———__ 





Offer good in Continental U.S.A, only 
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the Idea Bank. 


What we believe in loaning people is ideas. 

We'll gladly loan you interesting new ideas 
to help you set up a profit-sharing plan, or get 
financing for your business overseas. Help you 
build a downtown skyscraper, or help you buy 
equipment for expansion. 


OLE 


—— en 





And quite naturally, most of our ideas are 
money-making ideas. Or money-saving ones 

May we show you some ideas? Our num- 
ber is (312) 621-5000 

We serve thousands of people...but we serve 
them one at a time. 
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American National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago - 


LaSalle at Washington 60690 


Phone (312) 621-5000 Member FDIC ©1968, ANB 
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» floral decoration. 





Please dont 
heat the daisies. 


That's why they ship them by air. But greens were shipped in 

Daisies. Glads. Chrysanthemums. different containers. 

Wrapped in wet newspapers. With holes in them. 

In water-resistant cardboard containers. Without the holes they’d arrive brown. 
No holes. No labels. No identification. Very carefully, Ken Sharp made a hole 
Unless you can smell them. in the container. 


TWA Hand Ken Sharpat St. Louis could. 
Two or three mornings a week. 

In from L.A., bound for Cincinnati. 
Until this one morning when 
hedidn'tsmellanything. —— - 


Sure enough. Greens. 

Very carefully, Ken Sharp made 

enough further holes in the 
container that morning to make 
sure those greens stayed green. 













Only felt something. All the way to Cincinnati. 
The other thing this Which only goes to show how far out 
company shipped were \ of his waya TWA Hand will go. 


greens: cuttings used f¢ Without going out of his way. 
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YESTERDAY 
HOTEL SAHARA 
SHOT 3,500,000 

INTO SPACE 


CONVENTION SPACE—40,000 SQ. FT. 
IN ONE SINGLE, UNOBSTRUCTED ROOM 


Today, we're getting down to the business of filling it with Convention and company 
groups that demand a facility with: * 40,000 sq. ft. in one, single room, unobstructed 
* Seating for 5,000 theater style, 4,000 for banquets * Room for 329 8' x 10’ exhibit 
booths * 70’ x 110’ loading ramp, access into hall for single handling of equipment 
* Back to back with Hotel Sahara‘s 1,000 rooms, entertainment, restaurants. 





Hotel Sahara Convention Space Center will be ready for use on Sept. 1, 
1968. For detailed information, floor plans, color brochure write: 


Sig S. Front, Vice President 
Sales Department SAUARA 
Hotel Sahora HOTEL LAS VEGAS, NEV. 


Los Vegas, Nevode 89109 
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Address ay = 
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TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, January 

KRAFT MUSIC HALL (NBC, 9-10 p.m.).* 
In “Physical Phitness,” Art Carney plays 
host to such sports—and_ spectators—as 
Carl Yastrzemski, Joe Garagiola, Roo- 
sevelt Grier, Pat O'Brien, George Plimp- 
ton and Don Rickles 

LAURA (ABC, 9-11 p.m.). Lee Bouvier 
(Radziwill), Robert Stack, George San- 
ders, Farley Granger and Arlene Francis 
star in this Truman Capote TV adapta- 
tion, the time for which was pre-empted 
last week by President Johnson's State of 
the Union address. 





Friday, January 26 
FLESH & BLOOD (NBC, 8:30-10:30 p.m.). 
Arthur Penn produces and directs Wil- 
liam Hanley’s play. originally scheduled 
for Broadway last year but bought by 
NBC for a TV premiére. It’s all about a 
close-knit contemporary American family 
whose members discover they don't really 
know each other. Starring Edmond 
O'Brien, E. G. Marshall, Kim Stanley 
and Suzanne Pleshette 
Saturday, January 27 
1968 HOLLYWOOD STARS OF TOMORROW 
(ABC, 9:30-10:30 p.m.). Gene Kelly pre 
sides over this 15th annual contest, in 
which ten starlets compete for the title 
of “Hollywood Star of Tomorrow.” Past 
winners: Raquel Welch, Sally Field, Carol 
Lynley, Kim Novak 


Sunday. January 28 

ISSUES & ANSWERS (ABC, 1:30-2 p.m.). 
Illinois’ Senator Everett Dirksen is the 
Luesl 

THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN (ABC, 4-5 
p.m.). For the season's opener, Van Hef- 
lin fishes for marlin off Chub Cay in the 
Bahamas, and Bing Crosby and Phil Har- 
ris hunt sand grouse in Tanzania. 

THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC YOUNG 
PEOPLE'S CONCERTS WITH LEONARD BERN- 
STEIN (CBS, 4:30-5:30 p.m.). “Forever Bee- 
thoven!” The first movement of Sym- 
phony No, 5 in © Minor, second and 
third movements of Concerto No. 4 in G 
Major and the Leonore Overture No. 3, 
featuring Pianist Joseph Kalichstein. 

ANIMAL SECRETS (NBC, 5-5:30 p.m.). In 
“The Hostile Environment,” Dr. Loren 
Fiseley shows how the study of animals 
reacting to various situations can help 
mun adjust to the conditions of outer 
space 

THE 21ST CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
Walter Cronkite hosts “New Weapons 
Against Crime” and discusses gadgets be- 
ing dreamed up to assist the police, such 
as voice “prints.” electronic sensors, com- 
puters and mini-listening devices, 

THE ABC SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 
9-11:45 p.m.). Ship of Fools (1965) with 
Vivien Leigh, Simone Signoret, José Fer- 
rer, Lee Marvin, Oskar Werner and George 
Segal. 


Monday, January 29 
LUTHER (ABC, 8:30-10 p.m.). John Os- 
borne’s 1961 drama of the 16th century 
monk who started the Reformation comes 
to TV, starring Robert Shaw as Martin 


All times E.S.1 
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The Marketing Obstacle Course 


“Terkle T-joints fight corrosion”? ; 
Who am | kidding? Everybody’s T-joints do. : 
We win—they win. 


a, @ 


You're a good little product. 
Trouble is—so is everybody else’s. 
What can we say to sell you? 


\ 


h 





)) 








“Terkle’s T-joints won't melt in the sun” ? 
“Terkle’s factory has windows”? 
Let’s face it—I’m grasping at straws... 


“Terkle’s T-joints are rugged, 
long-lasting” ?Rah, rah, rah... 
Whose T-joints ain’t? 








I see... It was the only name 


You want 10,000 Terkle T-joints? Sure 
you could think of... 


we can deliver! Say...would you mind 
telling me...what made you specify Terkle? 





Not every product must have outstanding differences to be Ask yourself whether you're advertising often enough— 


saleable. ‘As good” may be good enough. But the percent- in the kind of magazine 

ages favor the product whose name is known and familiar. that talks business to the McGRAW-HILL 
There’s a sure way to give your product this selling edge— people you're trying to sell. market-directed 
consistent advertising in McGraw-Hill business publications. And keep sold. PUBLICATIONS 
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SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR CALL: Chicago 427 


San Francisco EX 7.2717 * Montreal 





Detroit 962-4415 * Philadelphia WA 2-40 


TAKE HERB-OX FOR AN INSTANT 
AND GET GOING AGAIN! 






FREE! Send for free recipe file in re-sealable 
plastic pouch. Over 30 exciting recipes. The Pure Food Co.,Inc., 


Dept. BT81, Mamaroneck, New York 


C2 


0 * Pittsburgh CO | 


The high-protein, low-calorie pick-me-up 
for the entire family. By the makers 
of famous Herb-Ox Bouillon Cubes. 


NEW YORK’S 
TRULY CONTINENTAL HOTEL 


ON-THE-PARK 


SO CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 10019 
(212) PL 5-5800 


NEW 
FASHIONABLE 
CONVENIENT 


All new from portal to pe nthouse. 


Undisturbed are the views and the rates. 


Still sensibly priced. 
Singles $15-$21, Doubles $19-$26, 
Suites from $30 


7 © Washington, D.C 


| * Toronto 34 * Baltimore * Cleveland 





* Los Angeles 0 


* Direct Line from Boston to St. Moritz: HA 64774 





Luther, Robert Morley as the Pope whom 
he opposed 


Tuesday, January 30 

CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS, 10-1] p.m.) 
“Inaugural Evening at Ford's Theater.” 
The gala reopening of Ford’s Theater in 
Washington, D.C., which has not seen a 
performance since April 14, 1865, when 
President Abraham Lincoln was shot there 
during a presentation of Our American 
Cousin. The invited audience will see Hel 
en Hayes, Henry Fonda, Fredric March, 
Robert Ryan, Julie Harris, Odetta, Andy 
Williams, Harry Belafonte and others in 
performances keyed to Lincoln's love of 
the theater and the music of his day 








NET PLAYHOUSE (shown on Fridays) 
Dame Sybil Thorndike in A Passage to 
India, based on | M. Forster's novel 
about Englishmen in India in the 1920s. 

NET FESTIVAL. Honored as the best cul 
tural film at the seventh Monte Carlo 
International TV Festival, Double Con- 
certo focuses on Pianists Vladimir Ash- 
kenazy and Danie! Barenboim preparing 
for and. performing Mozart's Concerfo im 
E Flat for Two Pianos 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


BEFORE YOU GO. The way of a modern 
man with a modern maid is surpassing 
strange, but Playwright Lawrence Holot 
cener has got it onstage in a wry, per 
ceptive and tender two-character comedy. 
Marian Seldes and Gene Troobnick are un 
erringly funny and vulnerable as a con- 
temporary couple fused not so much by 
the chemistry of love as by mutual fear 
that they may be cultural dropouts 

STAIRCASE is a play about an odd cou- 
ple who play the games people play, Eli 
Wallach and Milo O'Shea are matchlessly 
mated to their roles as a pair of aging ho- 
mosexual barbers, but their fine acting 
cannot inject Charles Dyer’s (Rattle of a 
Simple Man) domestic drama with enough 
voltage to keep it alive for two acts 

EXIT THE KING. Whatever comic spirit 
Eugene lonesco’s play on death contained 
has been snuffed out in a static, slow pro 
duction by the APA. Richard Eaton as 
King Berenger at the moment of facing 
death is a remnant-counter Lear, lacking 
in the needed regal authority, wrapped in 
tattered melancholy 

THE SHOW-OFF. Into a middle-middle- 
class Philadelphia family comes a two-bit 
backslapping bra 
tivating the young daughter and outrag- 
ing the rest of the family. Helen Hayes 
has found her best role since Queen Victo- 
ria as the carping, cajoling mother of the 
family in the APA revival of George Kel 
ly’s 43-year-old comedy 

PANTAGLEIZE is the third APA offering. 
Belgian Playwright Michel de Ghelderode 
viewed history with an antic despair that 
spills over into this weirdly, wildly in 
ventive play. Ellis Rabb plays the in- 
nocent Pantagleize, a puppet on the end 
of fate’s string 

THE BIRTHDAY PARTY. Harold Pinter taps 
the adrenal flow of the audience's anxiety 
and guilt as he unleashes a pair of new 


rt who succeeds in cap 








roomers on the sole boarder of a room 
ing house at an English seaside resort 
"ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD and, even while living, they weren't 
too sure who they were, why they were 
alive or why they were summoned to El- 
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Our attitude toward banking is 
simple: cut out the red tape. 


We don't make snap judgements at 
National Boulevard Bank. But we don’t 
ponder problems to death, either. We teach 
our people to act. Fast. And we ask them to 
think for themselves. (Did you ever see a 
camel? That's a horse built by a committee.) 
We don't have any stock answers. No pat 
formulas. No textbook hedges. Ask a ques- 
tion. You get an eyeball-to-eyeball answer. 
_ This is a new breed of banker who is 
fast, creative, and personal. Bright young 
Turks with hustle. Seniors who keep them 
hustling in the right direction. (Our Presi- 
dent is 42, our Chief Executive Officer, 44.) 
When you cut through to the heart of it, 
banks are pretty much alike. We all buy 
money and we rent money out. Our rates 
are determined by law. George Washington 
is on everyone's one dollar bill. ~~ 
People make the difference at National 
Boulevard Bank. People are National 
Boulevard Bank. We grew up there. If you 
want to know how much we've grown, send 
for a copy of our annual report. Just write 
Hans W. Wanders, our President. He’s one 
of our people. 


NATIONAL BOULEVARD 
BANK OF CHICAGO +: 


400-410 N. Michigan Ave. Phone 467-4100 » Member FDIC 








Eight year's ago we were 





Last year our revenues topped $1 billion. 

In 1960 we weren’t the biggest guy on the beach. But 
even then, we had some muscle. We were making waves 
in life insurance. And in real estate. 

Today we’re hip deep in a dozen different services. 

Consumer services. Business services. Personal finance. 
Leasing. Revolving credit. Leisure time activities. 

It’s not big ticket stuff like aerospace or even automo- 
biles. But there are a heck of a lot more customers. The 
kind we already do business with. 

We jumped feet first into entertainment by acquiring 
United Artists. Their revenues world wide: $195 million. 

Right now we’re making eyes at Trans International 
Airlines, bigwig in vacation air charter. 

In the works are new consumer investment services. 
And we’ve just launched Transamerica Investment Coun- 
selors, managed by the same people who handle our com- 
bined companies’ portfolio of nearly $1 billion. 

A current Wall Street report calls us the Department 
Store of Service. We like that. 

So do our stockholders. Per share earnings have 
jumped to more than 2'/2 times the 1960 level. So have 
assets. And revenues. 


Nobody’s kicking sand in our face these days. 


John R. Beckett 
President 
Transamerica Corp. 








Cream of Asparagus is the kind of 
soup you've probably had only at 
weddings. And it isn't every day 
someone you know gets married. 
Well, don't eat your heart out be- 
cause Campbell has a Cream of 
Asparagus that you can have every 
day. It’s a rich blend of tender tips 
and cuts of asparagus, sweet milk 
and country butter. Why wait for a 
wedding? Have some Campbell's 
Cream of Asparagus Soup at home, 
You may fall in love with it. 


For 608 ways to cook with soup, send 60¢ 
to COOKBOOK, Box5 13,Maple Plain, Minn 
55359. Offer may be withdrawn at anytime. 
Void if prohibited or restricted by law 





SOuP. 





makes meals M’m! M’m! Good! 
Cé 


sinore. Tom Stoppard’s work is both witty 
and wise, drawing its humor from the de- 
vice of looking at the events around Ham- 
let through the eyes of the addled house 
guests, and its humanity from the uni- 
versality of a situation in which men 
cannot understand the orders handed them 
by fate. 


Off Broadway 

SONG OF THE LUSITANIAN BOGEY marks 
the highly propitious debut of a fresh rep- 
ertory group. the Negro Ensemble Com- 
pany. The Peter Weiss play is an atrabil- 
jous tract on the evils of Portuguese 
colonialism, but the supple cast turns it 
into a mimetic dance of woe and joy. 

IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. The man who sac- 
rifices his personal life and family con- 
cerns for the sake of his public career is 
no recent phenomenon. In a play written 
2.400 years ago, Euripedes, the most psy- 
chologically oriented of the classical trage- 
dians, inspects the poisoned crop that 
Agamemnon sowed and reaped when his 
addled ambitions to win the Trojan War 
brought him to offer the life of his own 
daughter. Michael Cacoyannis’ adept direc- 
tion gives an ancient tale modern force. 


CINEMA 

SMASHING TIME. En route to fame and 
fortune in swinging London, Rita Tushing- 
ham and Lynn Redgrave mug their way 
through mud, sprayed paint and hurled 
pies amid a mod bedlam that is more 
goofy than spoofy, 

THE STRANGER. Italian Director Luchino 
Visconti’s film follows the action of Al- 
bert Camus’ fine novel with hardly a 
comma missing—and therein lies both its 
strength and its weakness. The action of 
the book eventually moves into the mind, 
and Visconti does not find a cinematic 
way of translating the shift. Marcello Mas 
troianni plays the hero. suffering from 
alienation and despair, 

IN COLD BLOOD. In black-and-white pho- 
tography that evokes the grimness of the 
real event, Director Richard Brooks re- 
cords the murder of a Kansas family with 
remarkable fidelity and probes the char- 
acters of the two killers, expertly played 
by Robert Blake (as Perry Smith) and 
Scott Wilson (as Dick Hickock). 

THE GRADUATE, Neither Director Mike 
Nichols, nor a fine cast (Dustin Hoffman, 
Anne Bancroft, Katharine Ross), can res- 
cue this collegiate comedy of amours from 
a sophomore slump. 

DR. DOLITTLE. The Hugh Lofting chil- 
dren’s classic about a pleasingly plump 
physician who talks to animals has been 
transformed into a film about a lean ec- 
tomorph (Rex Harrison) who treats them 
with all the intimacy of a Harley Street in- 
ternist ordering up a setof X rays. 

BEDAZZLED. Two members of the wily 
Beyond the Fringe foursome play Faust 
and loose with an old theme as a meek 
short-order cook (Dudley Moore) sells his 
soul to the Devil (Peter Cook) in return 
for seven wishes, 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

RIGHT & WRONG, by Paul Weiss and Jon- 
athan Weiss. The engaging result of sev- 
eral hours of tape-recorded discussion on 
ethics between a father and his son at- 
tempting to close the generation gap. 

MAKING IT, by Norman Podhoretz. In 
his controversial quasi-autobiography, the 


Head Office, 5670 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 
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LARGEST FEDERAL 


| ASSETS EXCEED $1.5 BILLION 


Join the Big Money movement. The 
nation's largest federally chartered 
savings association pays 5% on regular 
passbook accounts (5.127% annual 
yield, when savings and all dividends 
remain a year,if our 5% current annual 
rate is compounded daily and maintained 
a year). Dividends compounded daily. 
Earnings on regular passbook accounts 
paid quarterly, Funds withdrawn be- 
tween regular dividend payment dates 
earn to date of withdrawal, provided 
they have earned for three months and 
the account remains open to the end of 
the quarter. Safety assured by expe- 
rienced management since 1925, and 
account insurance to $15,000 by a U.S. 
Government agency. 550,000 individuals, 
corporations and trusts served in 100 
foreign countries and 50 states, many 
with accounts of $25,000, $100,000, 
$200,000 and more. Special attention to 
mail accounts. Funds received by 10th of 
any month earn from Ist. Funds received 
after 10th earn from Ist of following 
month. Join the Big Money Movement — 
send check or money order with coupon 
below, 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
18 Offices in Los Angeles, Orange, Ventura Counties 


FREE! HOW TO GET AND KEEP BIG 
MONEY! 240-page book, ‘Master 
Plan for Financial Security.”’ Tells 
how the big money people use 
savings, stocks, bonds, real estate, 
insurance, Tips you can use to 
build wealth and security. Mail 
coupon today for free copy! 








California Federal Savings Association, Box 54087, 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles, California 90054 








| Please send free Financial Security 1-50 | 

| book and CalFed MAIL-SAVER®. ss 
Please open account: I 

] Passbook ($50 or more) | 
( Joint 2 Individual 0 Trust 

l Name(s) l 

| Address _ I 

| City — State — 72000 ____ l 


l Funds enclosed in amount of $__ 


Soc. Sec. or Ident. No. 
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literary critic and editor of Commentary 
tells of his scramble from the obscurity 
of a Brooklyn slum to a position of pres- 
lige and influence in the New York lit- 
erary world. 

THE DIFFERENCE OF MAN AND THE DIFFER- 
ENCE IT MAKES, by Mortimer J. Adler. 
The well-known philosopher and dialecti- 
cian cogently defends man’s unique na- 
ture against the encroachment of manlike 
machines. 

THE BLAST OF WAR 1939-1945, by Harold 
Macmillan. The second volume of the au- 
tobiography of Great Britain's former 


Prime Minister presents a judicious and | 


highly readable account of the part he 
played in England’s wartime government. 

TOLSTOY, by Henri Troyat. The eccen- 
tricities and achievements of one of histo- 
ry’s greatest literary artists, brought bril- 


liantly to life in a monument to the | 


craft of biography. 


THE FUTURE OF GERMANY, by Karl Jas-— 
pers. In a passionately reasoned appeal to | 


his countrymen, a leading German think- 
er urges them to build a nation on the 


precepts of individual responsibility and | 


moral order. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF NAT TURNER, by 
William Styron. A vivid novel based on 
the diary of the man who led the 1831 
Negro slave revolt in Virginia. 

WILLIAM MORRIS, HIS LIFE, WORK AND 
FRIENDS, by Philip Henderson. Using the 
techniques of psychological biography, the 
author draws a sympathetic, at times ironi- 
cal, portrait of the 19th century English 
genius who excelled as a painter, poet, ar- 
chitect, and interior designer. 

JOURNEY INTO THE WHIRLWIND, by Euge- 


nia Semyonovna Ginzburg. The horrors | 
of Stalin's slave-labor camps are recalled | 
with painful intensity by a woman who | 


was a prisoner for 17 years. 

THE COLLECTED STORIES OF ANDRE MAU- 
ROIS. The female mind and heart are 
examined in these 38 tales by the late dis- 
tinguished French partisan in the battle 
of the sexes. 


MEMOIRS: 1925-1950, by George F, Ken- 


nan. A leading expert in American-Rus- 
sian relations, the former diplomat de- 
tails his career as student and shaper of 
US. foreign policy. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

1. The Confessions of Nat Turner, Styron 
(1 last week) 
Topaz, Uris (4) 
. The Gabriel Hounds, Stewart (2) 
The Exhibitionist, Sutton (6) 
Christy, Marshall (3) 
The Instrument, O'Hara (7) 
The Chosen, Potok (5) 
. Where Eagles Dare, MacLean (8) 
. Rosemary's Baby, Levin (10) 
. The President’s Plane Is Missing, 

Serling (9) 


NONFICTION 
. Nicholas and Alexandra, Massie (2) 
. Our Crowd, Birmingham (1) 
. Rickenbacker, Rickenbacker (6) 
. Memoirs: 1925-1950, Kennan (4) 
Between Parent and Child, Ginott (8) 
The New Industrial State, 
Galbraith (7) 
. At Ease: Stories | Tell to Friends, 
Eisenhower 
. Report From Iron Mountain, 
Lewin, ed. (5) 
. Incredible Victory, Lord (10) 
. Last Reflections on a War, Fall (9) 
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Does Massachusetts have the 
edge as a new plant site? 


Gillette thinks so. 


Or they wouldn't be building another multi-million-dollar 
manufacturing facility on a 146 acre site there. 


The reason? Could be Massachusetts’ 931 industrial 
research laboratories, employing over 31,000 scientists, 
engineers and technicians. Or our transportation system. 
Skilled labor. Nearness to Europe. 

Hundreds of companies have gotten an edge on competition 
in Massachusetts. How about you? Phone (617) 727-3208, 
or write Massachusetts Dept. of Commerce & Development, 
100 Cambridge Street, Boston, Mass. 02202, Dept. T-4. 











Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of night... es 


It's the worst morning of the.year’and two moving 
men are standing at your front deor. 
Smiling. 
Like they know something you don't know. 
Well they do. They know howto move an entire 
household on the worst morning of the year. 
They know that behind them is a van full of 
blankets and protective covers, and that-they‘re 
going to-wrap every piece of furniture you own. 
Almost airtight, if neéd- be. (Last wintera lady in 
Cleveland made us unload the vanso we could 
open air holes for/+her leather chairs to breathe.) 
.. And before they even start, they'll bring out the 
pads and cever-your carpets, 
And outside so they won't slip on the slippery ice, 


they'll sprinkle rock salt. And if it's only raining, 
they've even been taught how to walk on slick 
pavement by expert slick pavement walkers. 
After-all Bekins averages’1000 moves a day. 
We're the largest moving and storage company in 
the world. And one thing we've learned is that 
people really don’t enjoy moving (we're sorry to 
say), but what:they enjoy even less is postponing 
a move. 
So callus this winter. Our rates are no more than 
any other’major long 
distites mover. BEXINS att 
For the eee \eree ' Qe 
ou can-get the best __ See the Yellow Pagus foran ottice or sent 
poste job in town. Call in The Professionals. 


These party-goers don’t know how big or important we are. 
But we know how important they are. That’s the big difference at Loew's Hotels. 


Ss 
wt eee) 
At the Pump Room, Hoteis Aribassador 
a » 
ae 


ee 





In just six short years... 

couples and corporations who found intimate dinners 

and glittering banquets more memorable at Loew’, 

have made us one of the three largest hotel corporations in the world. 


s% Preston Robert Tisch, President 


Loew 
New York City: The Regency, The Drake, The Warwick, The Americana, The Summit, City Squire Motor Inn, Loew's Midtown Mot 
aes ; erto Rico: The Americar 


ll Loew's, each different 
»: The Hotels Ambassador 


A 
N 1a, Th or Inn. Chicag a 
San Francisco The Mark Hopkins. Miami Beach: The Americana of Bal Harbour. Puerto Ric s of San Juan. Nassau, Bahamas: Paradise Island Hotel and Villas. 







Investment Notes 





DoMINICK & DOMINICK, 


14 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10005 





ew Yous, NY hooud 
Burraca WY 14203 






Our pocket-size 
ba ene to Buy for 1968:°’ 


The more real facts we put into it, 
the smaller it got. 


Our research analysts have condensed over 1000 hours of 
hard reading, fact-finding and computing into a slim 8-page 
booklet that you can read in a few minutes. 

We call it “Stocks to Buy for 1968” and it’s free. It gives you all 
the pertinent information, all the comparisons, to substantiate 
our selection of the 30 stocks we feel offer real promise for 1968. 

We're specific in our recommendations. We list 9 stocks for 
conservative investment portfolios; 21 stocks for performance- 
minded investors. 

We talk candidly of risks. Estimate earnings clearly. 

List factors influencing an industry’s growth, a company’s future, 
a stock’s behavior. 

Dominick & Dominick specialists talked to company Officers, 
visited plants, dug deeply into a library of information to bring you 
this report. ; 

And our senior management carefully reviewed the position 
and promise of each and every equity recommended. 

Get your free copy of ‘Stocks to Buy for 1968” at any of our 
offices. Just come in and ask for yours. Or write: Department 207. 


DOMINICK® DOMINICK, 


INCORPORATED 014 WALL ST.,N. Y., N. Y.10005 


Members New York, American, Midwest, Pacific Coast & Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Buffalo; Chicago; Seattle; Portland, Ore.; San Francisco; Los Angeles; 

Atlanta; Charlotte; Nashville; Houston; Boston; Basle, Switzerland; London. 
Dominick Corporation of Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 
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Off Balance 


Sir: I was impressed by your concise 
and balanced presentation of the Adminis- 
tration’s proposed balance of payments 
program |Jan, 12]. It is indeed surprising 
and somewhat disappointing, in the light 
of what economists now know about the 
mechanics of the balance of payments ad- 
justment, that this package of direct con- 
trols over international-capital flows and 
foreign travel should be presented to the 
public as an operational remedy for the 
chronic American payments deficit. Even 
without considering possible foreign re- 
taliatory measures, the combined negative 
“feedbacks” (¢.g., reduced exports and re- 
turn flows of earnings on loans and invest- 
ments abroad) will do much over two or 
three years to reverse any immediate pay- 
ments improvement brought about in this 
way. 

Aside from such basic questions, Ameri- 
cans may be excused for being somewhat 
unimpressed by the argument that the bal- 
ance of payments cost of maintaining 
military forces in various parts of the 
world is to a large degree responsible in 
making it impossible for them to visit 
these very countries On their vacations. 

INGO WALTER 
Chairman 
Department of Economics 
University of Missouri 
at St. Louis 


Sir: Ultimately, our best hope for a 
peaceful, decent world must lie in the de- 
velopment of closer ties with all friendly 
nations. These ties are best built on the 
personal relationships between individuals, 
which come from tourism and business ac- 
livity Overseas, 

The limitations on personal travel and 
spending will constitute a serious infringe- 
ment of our liberties. It is an unfair price 
we are called on to pay for inept fiscal 


management in the Government and 
monumental giveaways at home and 
abroad. 


CHARLES WALLACE PACKER 
Winnetka, IIL. 


Sir; You give an account of the U.S. 
Government's purchasing $28.5 million 
worth of electrical equipment produced 
in Germany for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. How many schoolteachers will 
have to cancel their contemplated trip to 
Furope to make up for the effect of this 
purchase on our balance of payments? 
A.W. McTHENIA 

Fort Spring, W. Va. 


The Giant & Its Problems 


Sirs Congratulations to 
ognizing the efforts of Governor 

feller, Chancellor Gould and the 
York state legislature to Awaken the long 


Timt for ree- 
Rocke 
New 


you call a “glistening” campus, where I 
have about as much identity as last year's 
14,000 rejects. Perhaps Mr. Gould “can’t 
think of a single possibility for education 

that doesn’t exist in the state uni- 
versity.” but IT can. Isn't learning about 
people important any more”? 

Good luck to those students of the fu- 
ture. I sincerely hope they will be fully 
equipped with that “new maturity” re 
quired of them. They'll need it. 

Lots BLoom, "69 
University of Massachusetts 
Amberst 


Sir: East Carolina University is one of 
the four regional universities mentioned 
in your article, The taxable wealth of 
North Carolina has increased tremendous- 
ly during the present decade, and many 
citizens feel that the state can now sup- 
port additional universities. As a holder 
of two degrees from the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill and as an 
assistant professor at E.C.U., | am con- 
vineed, as are the citizens of North Caroli- 
na, that the latter institution can develop 
without jeopardizing the academic posi- 
tion of the former. 
Joun S. Puercuer i 

Greenville, N.C. 


Sir: You report: “Harvard's Riesman 
rightly sneers at the spectacle of °150 
Avises trying to become a Hertz." The 
quote is out of context: no sneerer, IT was 
discussing how the many upwardly mo- 
bile institutions were raising faculty sal- 
aries and making recruitment difficult for 
the less affluent. | was not disparaging aca- 
demic entrepreneurship, as my sympathy 
for Gould's ambitions should make clear. 
Davin RIESMAN 
Cambridge, Mass, 


Home to the Wars 


Sir: On reading your article concerning 
returning vets (Jan. 12}. I was deeply 
ashamed of my country and fellow. cit- 
izens. A nation that can afford to ignore 
and reject the people who defend it is 
marked by hypocrisy and decay. No gov- 
ernment project can Compensate complete- 
ly. The gratitude for the personal sac- 
rifice and danger these men endured must 
come from the people. 
Jerry Lucas 

University City, Mo. 


Sir; Your reference to me, however joc- 
ular, as the “resident fascist pig” of Har- 
vard’s Adams House contained erroncous 
implications. Already I am receiving lauda- 


‘SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


ATTACH LABEL HERE for change of address, adjust- 


tory mail from “rightists,” confirming my 
fear that the article implied that I am an 
uncompromising hawk on the war and 
that I have been abused by doves at Har- 
vard. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The appellate “resident fascist” was 
a jest made in absolute good nature by a 
close friend. The vast majority of Har- 
vard students accept returning Vietvets 
with much interest and understanding. 

Far from being a hawk on the war, I 
have constantly been revising my views, 
and in recent months I have become a 
firm dove. In case my views are of any in- 
terest: | am a loyal American, and happy 
to fight for my country wherever our 
rights, or the rights of people who desire 
to be under our auspices, are questioned. 
I no longer feel that Viet Nam is such a 
place. 

James Park SLOAN 
Cambridge, Mass. 


To See the Future 





: | strongly endorse Dr. Van Allen's 
cri icism of our Government's regressive 
attitude toward space exploration [Jan. 
5]. One of the reasons for the greatness 
of the U.S, has been our willingness to ex- 
plore and then constructively exploit new 
frontiers. A major portion of this coun- 
try’s future, not for the next few years 
but for centuries to come, must lie in 
space. Granted there’s a war on, which 
pressures Our economy, but this will pass. 
I only pray that when my generation 
takes over we will have the opportunity 
of maintaining a free space, as today’s gen- 
eration has had the challenge of maintain- 
ing a free world. 
Jerrrey D. DUNKLE 

Huntingdon, Pa. 


Sir: Why not give up our trip to the 
moon and build some hospitals? Give up 
our voyage to Mars and buy some beds 
and equipment. Let’s leave Saturn alone 
for awhile and train more nurses. Let's 
have more doctors, more schools, more 
colleges, more teachers. Why not take 
care of us here on earth first and then in- 
vestigate whether the Martians like va- 
nilla or chocolate ice cream 
Harry SIROF 








Brooklyn 


Last Redoubt, Or Doubtful Glory? 


Sirs Ut is sad, this movement afoot in 
the Christian society to abolish the ex- 
pensive, massive and majestic cathedrals 
[Jan. 12). In this day and age of constant 
stimuli, of incessant noise and overpopula- 
tion with pressing, vulgar crowds it is 
indeed unfortunate. Heretofore they rep- 
resented one of the few remaining places 


ment, complaint, renewal, etc., and be assured of more 
accurate, faster service. When moving, please give 
us four weeks’ notice, print name, new address and 
Zip Code below. Also. please include your old address. 
FOR YOUR INFORMATION: the date in the upper left- 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO TIME 
RELATING TO YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
. should be accompanied by your addres 
tion [Jan. 12}. label. Attach it at the right, We re 

The people of the Empire State can be 


“sleeping giant,” S.U.N-Y., and bring it 
to the forefront of American higher educa- 











! 
! 
! 
' 
! 
' 
' 
' 
' 
a te . to answer inquiries by telephone in many hand corner of your address label indicates the expi- : 
pre get vow of the ponee to fue areas. Please note your number her: ration date of year current subscription. e { 
and with their continued support, State ; ' 
University (as we in the family prefer to, CODE ! 
call it), Is destined to become the leader | ; 
of public higher education in the nation. t 1 
Rosert R. Hesse agg igncaal ec ries. in US ——— —— —= 4} 

7 . * et > ~ 4 me ipiease print 
_ President, Alumni Associatior Candida’ ore year $12. ; iE eer ae ' 
State University College ! thece years $23, five years $3 ! 
Fredonia, N.Y. ( tan —————= = 
ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES OR SUB- - H 

. . . ° ' 

Sir: It certainly is true that “bigness re- | SCRIPTIONS * TIME, 530 N. Mict 1 
mains a problem,” 1 aan Avenue, Cricago, Wiinors 6061 city "State ~~ zip code H 


My name is 0780212. I live on what 
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After lo these many years our humble 
little bug has gone automatic. 

Gone is the clutch. 

Gone is the wifely whine, “It's cute, but 
| can't drive it.” 

Gone is anera of Volkswagendom. Sniff. 

And in its place? 

A Volkswagen you can drive all over 
town without shifting. 

Only on the highway do you shift. 

Once. (This is an economy move. Which, 
after all, is still the name of the game.) 

But you do have a choice in the matter: 
you can drive it the easy way (described 
above). Or you can start out in low and 
take it through the gears like a regular 
stick shift. 

The automatic stick shift is an option: 
you pay a little more. 

But you do a little less. 








Volkswagen 
__ Introduces. 
_ the automatic 
stick shift. 
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w8btta.. 2 
Howard Johnson 
designed a 
nate) ol mele lel 
for the man 
who travels 
on business. 
For instance: 
a four-inch longer bed 
for big business types. 
IMAGINE...a 
LO)", 1 701 On 
complete STEREO 
COMPONENT SYSTEM 
for less than 
This system includes a 30 watt AM/FM 
stereo receiver with a 4 speed automatic 
record player plus acoustic speakers 
all in stunning walnut enclosures 
/ that even fit on a bookshelf 
ROBERTS 


MODEL RP2000 


S 





10020. 








think 
be alone 


J. C, MAILANDER 


where a man could go to quietly 


in relative safety—anc 


Ft. Riley, Kans 

















Su After touring urope for the past 
four months, secing magnificent cathe 
drals, many situated in filthy poverty 
treas, | say only one thing about Dan 
ic! Moynihan’s remark: if the money that 
was spent on cathedrals in 20 centuries 
of Christianity (which came from the 
poor, directly or indirectly) had been used 
to help the poor, there m not have 
been three summers of rioting. Christani 
s retreat from the humblen that 
pr into self-glorifying magoif 
has gone on lor ough 
Bint BAYLey 
Kurei Deshe, Is 
Cracks in the Foundation 
Su In California, the ABC foundatior 
lax p Jan, S| | been scrutinized by 





rney yeneral’s office All that re 
determined whether the 
alifornmia involved in 


victims of 


the 
mains to be 
100 or so ¢ 
ABC 


resident 


clive participants 




















The correlative to claim tax ad 
vantage through the formatio foun 
dation is the acceptance of tl highest 
trust obligation to the p purpo 
for which the foundation is formed. In 
Californi that meat ol n't have 
you ke and eat it too. It means that a 
set ced in foundation ust be used 
for iblic purposes and not for the ben 
efit of the donor or founder. It means 
that the ABC plan can't work. It means 
that the individual 10 Operates foun 
fatior taught by ABC face he loss 
of both his foundation and his assets 

LAWRENCE R. TAPPER 
Deputy Attorney General 
State of California 
Los Angele 
Turning the Stables 
Sir: Mortimer J. Adler simply does not 
vain from historical experience. In his ar 
igainst the possibility of an in 
mechanism created by man [Jan 
reminds one of those critics of 
who loudly proclaimed the earth 
or that man will never fly, o1 
that space exploration will forever be 
flights of imagination and more, Per 
haps there is an ingredient mussing in 
today compuler that prevent it from 
ichieving intelligence. Remember: a glider 
is ju ider until one adds an engine 


When Mr. Adler goes on 


enumerate 





the qualitics a computer t have in 
ord to qualify as an inte sent mech 
anism, among them being the capability 
of committing “human error,” he ts betray 

his own species’ narcissism. When it 








ligent “ma 
make them 


worse As for 


is finally possible to create 1 
will try to 
little 


surely we 


ttle etter, not a 














iments that animals a just an 
will he say when biologists 
h icial genetic alteration, bring 
face to face with an intelligent jack 
ass? I'm su the stables will be reversed 
Jon DMYTRENKO 

Flushing, N.Y 
Sir Thinking” computers, based on ran 
dom functions, exist today These ma 
chines, programmed to learn by tral and 
error as humans do, are essent Pur 





Adler's argu 
ul iqueness 


ing’s robot. Hence, Mortimer 

ment 1s and man’s 

again becomes questionable 
SHAWN BUCKLEY 


obsolete 


Milford, Conn 


Character of Caricature 


Sir: The cover drawing of President John 
son [Jan 5S] is in poor taste and 
reflects great disrespect upon the high 
est’ office in our land. I spent three 


years as a prisoner of war, held by the 








Chinese Communists in) North Korea, 
nd know from personal experience how 
much they will enjoy such a dr ing: it 
is the same type as that used in ll 


their publications 


CHARLES L. PECKHAM 





Sur How can We teach patriotism and re 
spect with such antics? King Lea 
King Smear 

KATHERINE GIREFNHAW 
San Antonio, Tex 





Sir Kudos to Caricaturist David Levine 
for his truly memorable cover drawing of 
L.BJ. as beleaguered Lear, Artist Le 
vine is a worthy successor to Hogarth 
Tenniel those forceful 
n tc ricature 
LARRY BAUER 

Clev nd 


Tell It to Little Red Riding Hood 











Su Just to set the record str revare 
ing Reader Smith Freeman's letter [Jan 
12 it wus my dad, the late James W 
(“Jim Curran, founder, publisher and 
editor f the Star, who put p and 
backed $100 offer for 25 years (1925 
$0) to anyone who could establish “to 

iisfaction of the hitor that a 

had attacked a human being The 
o was limited to the Algo District 
bs t would not be c« nient for 








us to travel outside the confines of thi 
large district 

( ims for the prize averaged about 
dozen year in the late “20s, and 
ibly totaled 90 in all. In none wa 


wolf attack established 


It was dad who coined the phrase 


late 
































ittributed to the legendary Algoma 
pector Old Sam Martin Any man 
cz he's beer t i wolf ts 
An inveterate bush traveler himself 
dad went out into the northern hinter 
lands to cut up the fearful tales about 
the ravages of “timber wolves that would 
tear a man to picces” for the fantastic fab 
rications that they were, and to gather 
the material for wolf st that made 
this newspaper famous id for his later 
book H s Dor Bite, now out of 
print 
JOHN A. CURRAN 
Managing Edito 
The Sault Daily Star 
Sault Ste. Maric, Ont 
. ) M LIt Bu 
Cent Ne Y N 10020 
tn | Lar Fou 
l wit! 1 ve Inte 
' wid ir 4 ‘ 
“ He iT 
ee, R ur 
I ee, Charle 
Pre t 1. 1 I Pre 
D. Ww b * 
Vice ! hard M. At f 
d jent , 
t t, ( ecretar 
| . ( 
B ; k it, I c 
l ( I k 
R , =e 
{ i Se a 
( fe g tant I V. ¢ 
I Inge R it 
t t " ‘ E. B 
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EWS that the Supreme Court 

had approved the merger of the 
Pennsylvania and New York Cen- 
tral railroads was warmly received 
in the editorial offices of Time. Near- 
ly half the staffers commute by rail, 
and many of them brought ques- 
tions to Associate Editor Spencer 
Davidson, who was writing the cov- 
er story. Did the merger mean that 
they would soon be riding in newer, 
cleaner cars? Would the schedules 
be more reliable? Conductors less 
surly? 

A commuter himself on the Long 
Island Rail Road, Davidson listened 
patiently to quite a few gripes and 
some tall tales fresh from trackside, 
then told his colleagues that he was 
not overly optimistic. Little in the re 
search filed by TIME reporters across 
the country indicated that complain- 
ing commuters were in for much 
immediate relief. In fact, Washington 
Correspondent Juan Cameron, who 
interviewed Stuart Saunders, discov- 
ered that the busy boss of the coun 
try’s biggest railroad seldom rides 
by train himself. He prefers autos 
or planes, and Cameron suspects he 
knows the reason. He took a trip in 
one of the Pennsy’s private “com- 
pany” coaches, and reports that it 
was spartan, overheated, and far 
from the sybaritic comforts of the 
days of the rail barons 

Freight pays more than passengers 
these days, and freight handling ts 
the railroads’ biggest business—a 
subject on which Davidson is a home 
expert. His family playroom in Man- 
hasset, L.I., is monopolized by a vast 
and ever-expanding model-train lay- 
out, on which he and his children 
vie for time at the controls. “We 
have all freight cars—no passenger 
cars,” he says proudly. “It's a very 
modern railroad.” 
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Senior Editor Robert Shnayerson, 
who wrote the Essay on auto in- 
surance, also received an adequate 
supply of free advice from colleagues 
who happen to be policyholders. He 
heard all the old tales of hardheart- 
ed claim adjusters, sky-high premi- 
ums, canceled insurance, Shnayerson 
sympathized, but when he recounted 
how he had solved his own auto- 
mobile problems, he had the distinct 
feeling, he says, that no one was 
ready to follow his lead. 

A Manhattan apartment dweller, 
Shnayerson found that his car and 
its insurance were getting too ex- 
pensive to justify the trouble of hunt- 
ing down parking places, “I took 
direct action,” he says. “I drove the 
bloody thing to the Sanitation De- 
partment instead of leaving it on the 
street—one of maybe five or six cit- 
izens who made the effort that year. 
And on delivering the car, which 
was still in good running shape, I 
was met by disbelieving Sanitation 
men who tried to persuade me ei- 
ther to keep it, sell it, or give it to 
them. Then they saw I was serious 
and ordered it sent to the execution 
grounds on Randalls Island, where 
in seconds it was mashed into a suit- 
case-sized blob of steel.” 
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THE CITIES 
The Crucible 


Lyndon Johnson was interrupted by ap- 
plause 53 times during his State of the 
Union address, but the cheers were 
mostly perfunctory and markedly par- 
tisan. Only once did he draw from his 
audience of Congressmen and Cabinet 
members, judges and generals a pro- 
longed, spontaneous ovation, That was 
when he declared: “The American peo- 
ple have had enough of rising crime 
and lawlessness in this country.” 

Increasingly, “crime in the streets”— 
an omnibus label encompassing all the 
wellsprings of urban unrest from ghetto 
riots to muggings in middle-class neigh- 
borhoods—looms, with the possible ex- 
ception of Viet Nam, as the nation’s 
prime preoccupation in Election Year 
1968. Predicted Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey: “Safe streets will be the No. 
| domestic issue, overshadowing taxes, 
inflation and all the rest.” Added a 
Humphrey aide: “Another summer of 
riots could really sink us next fall.” 

In similar vein, the Rev. Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry, president of the 3,000,- 
000-member Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, warned his pastors last week that 
“unless a massive improvement of the 
Jot of Negro ghettos comes quickly,” 
the outlook is for “more destructive 
and bloody uprisings that are no longer 
going to be confined to the ghetto areas, 


but will be carried into white racial 
areas.” Noting the nihilistic mood 
among many Negroes, Fry added: “The 


present situation is comparable to Sam 
son when he destroyed the Temple of 
Dagon and himself along with it. Like 
him, many black brothers, blind with 
rage, have their hands poised on the 
temple pillars, ready to start pushing.” 
Troubled Waters. President Johnson 
can hardly overestimate the depth or 
complexity of the problem. Once he 
was able to mobilize a conscience-strick- 
en nation behind civil rights measures 
designed to right long-standing wrongs. 
Now, after four summers of holocausts 
in the nation’s largest cities, concern 
over the Negro’s welfare has been large- 
ly replaced by consternation at the pros 
pect of anarchy. Nothing more dramati- 
cally underscored this shift than the 
total silence that greeted Johnson's State 
of the Union plea for several “vital” 
civil rights laws covering fair jury tri- 
als, enforcement of equal-employment 
opportunity and open housing. By con 


trast, he was applauded a dozen times 
when he spoke of curbing crime. 

Noting that “Americans are prosper- 
ous as men have never been in recorded 
history,” the President added mildly 
that, nonetheless, “there is in the land a 
certain restlessness, a questioning.” He 
asked rhetorically: “Why, why, then, this 
restlessness?” He answered himself with 
an even greater rhetorical flourish: “Be- 
cause when a great ship cuts through the 
sea, the waters are always stirred and 
troubled. And our ship is moving—and 
it’s moving through troubled and new 
waters, and it’s moving toward new and 
better shores.” 

Coming from the bridge, that seemed 
a peculiarly euphoric position report. 
Even the modest program of social re 
form that Johnson outlined faces—as 
he knows only too well—serious trou 
ble getting safely through a restive, fru- 
gally inclined Congress. 

Turning to crime, Johnson listed a 
number of measures aimed at calming 


the roiled waters. Americans, he said, 
“recognize that law enforcement is first 
the duty of local police and local gov- 
ernment.” He added: “The front-line 
headquarters against crime ts in the 
home and in the church and in the city 
hall and the county courthouse and the 
statehouse—not in far-removed Wash- 
ington. * But the Federal Government 
“can and should help the cities and the 
states in their war on crime, and this we 
shall do.” 

He told Congress that it confronted 
“no more urgent business” than pas- 
sage of his Safe Streets Act with a 
$100 million authorization, double the 
amount he requested last year. He called 
for a gun-control law to halt “the trade 
in mail-order murder” (an appeal that 
roused Robert Kennedy to his only ap- 
plause during the 50-minute speech). 
To end “the sale of slavery to the 
young,” he called for a narcotics-con- 
trol act that would impose harsher pen- 
alties for the sale of LSD “and other 





SAMSON RAZING THE TEMPLE OF DAGON 
Many black brothers blind with rage. 


STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE” 
Concern replaced by consternation. 


dangerous drugs,” and urged adding 219 
agents to the present total of 639 in 
the Narcotics Bureau and in the Health, 
Education and Welfare Department's 
Bureau of Drug Abuse Control. In addi- 
tion, he asked Congress to authorize 
128 more FBI agents, for a nationwide 
strength of 6,718. 

Bolts on the Door. The President's 
concern with lawlessness was further 
emphasized by the First Lady. At a 
White House luncheon for 50 women 
“doers” that was disrupted by an out- 
burst by Eartha Kitt, she declared that 
it would be all too easy to “take the 
lazy path by merely sounding the alarm 
and putting extra bolts on our door.” 
Added Lady Bird: “I think more of us 
are tired of just being shocked and talk- 
ing about it. There are things responsi- 
ble citizens are doing in crime control, 
in prevention, in legislation.” 

Before a Chamber of Commerce 
meeting in Yonkers, N.Y., Bobby Ken- 
nedy proposed a three-point attack on 
the “explosion of violence and crime” 
that is “spreading like a cancer across 
the land,” including more and better- 
paid policemen and greater attention to 
low-income neighborhoods. New York's 
Mayor John V. Lindsay, whose police 
force is trying to cope with a 22.7% up- 
surge in major crimes in the past year, 
warned of an increasing “polarization” 
between affluent whites and impover- 
ished Negroes and Puerto Ricans in 
USS. cities. 

Outlet for Rage. Martin Luther King 
last week set in motion plans for a mas- 
sive march on Washington around April 
1 that he has described as a “last, des- 
perate try at nonviolence” and ‘an out- 
let for the rage in the ghetto.” But the 
time may have passed when King or 
anyone else can provide what he calls 
“an alternative to a long, hot summer.” 
The riot commission appoinied by John 
son after last summer's Detroit erup- 
tion has reportedly concluded that 
where normal channels for achieving 
change are choked off, Negroes have 
often found revolt the most effective 
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way of getting attention from city hall 
and Washington. 

In any case, police forces around the 
nation are operating on the assumption 
that the summer will be a sizzler. Some 
are improving their community-relations 
programs in hopes of lowering the tem- 
perature. Far more hope to equip them- 
selves with a wide range of riot-control 
gear, from armored cars (some armed 
with flamethrowers) in Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles, to helicopters in Chicago. 
More than 3,000 local, state and fed- 
eral police agencies have bought the 
Mace chemical spray gun, designed to 
disable a rioter temporarily. 

Machine Guns & Lions. In Miami, 
one of several cities that recently 
launched “get-tough” campaigns, the 
tactics seem to be producing results. 
Since Police Chief Walter Headley 
launched his crackdown on the city’s 
violence-plagued Negro districts last 
Christmas, crimes have declined nearly 
two-thirds citywide, people have begun 
walking the streets after dark without 
fear, and nighttime church attendance 
has soared. 

When Headley announced his cam- 
paign, civil rights leaders were alarmed 
that the emphasis would be more on 
Negro repression than on crime suppres- 
sion. But the Rev. Thedford Johnson, 
pastor of St. John’s Baptist Church on 
the edge of Miami's ghetto, for one, is 
satisfied that nothing of the sort has hap- 
pened. “They holler about the shotguns 
and the dogs,” said Johnson, referring 
to the Negro leaders. “They could justi- 
fy machine guns and lions if that’s 
what it takes to wipe out crime.” 

More constructively, the Administra- 
tion has been conspicuously successful 
in enlisting business support for pro- 
grams aimed at rooting out the causes 
of crime. In addition, the Justice Depart- 
ment is computerizing its intelligence 
center, expanding its staff and briefing 
U.S. attorneys on ways to avert riots. 
Before trouble reaches the boiling point, 
for example, the attorneys are instruct- 
ed to channel all intelligence to Justice, 
where the computer will be recruited 
to gauge a city’s mood, The Depart- 
ment is also financing four weeks of 
meetings at Virginia’s Airlie House to 
instruct 122 mayors and police chiefs 
on how to defuse a potential explosion. 
There, the city officials pool information 
not only on riot-control techniques but 
also on community relations programs. 

With a weather eye for the coming 
summer, the National Guard—whose 
performance in such cities as Newark 
and Detroit demonstrated a woeful lack 
of training for such emergencies—and 
the Army have both been placing new 
emphasis on techniques of riot control 
since last summer, In the hope of mak- 
ing America's cities less of a crucible 
in 1968 than they have been in the 
past four years, military experts have an- 
alyzed the layout of 100 trouble-prone 
areas, pre-positioned supplies in them, 
and drawn up contingency plans. They 
may well be needed, 








THE WAR 


Dialogue by Headline 

For the third straight week, Hanoi 
continued its efforts to persuade Wash- 
ington that it was ready to come to 
terms about coming to terms. Filling 
North Viet Nam’s principal sound stage 
in the West, Hanoi’s chief envoy in the 
non-Communist world, Paris-based Mai 
Van Bo, picked the eve of President 
Johnson’s State of the Union message 
to make a carefully worded statement 
about Hanoi's latest position on peace 
talks, Yet after Bo spoke, and spoke 
still again, Washington could find little 
in his words to support hopes that nego- 
tiations would soon begin. 

Bo’s little peeps were well calculated 
for maximum impact. The Communist 


diplomat invited the government-con 
trolled French television-radio system 
in for a recorded interview, confided 


that he was going to drop “a bomb,” 
and then proceeded to answer ques- 
tions that he himself had supplied. When 
the network failed to broadcast the in- 
terview promptly, Bo’s office distributed 
transcripts to other news agencies. 

"Suitable Time.’ Bo re-emphasized 
last month’s Hanoi statement that talks 
will—rather than could—take place af- 
ter the U.S. stops bombing North Viet 
Nam and halts “all other acts of war” 
against the North. He then went on to 
say that conversations “will begin after 
a suitable time” once the bombing halts 
and that the initial talks would settle 
an agenda and determine at what dip- 
lomatic level to continue discussions. 
Bo followed this up in another inter- 
view by defining a “suitable time” as 
“days, or a matter of weeks.” 

If the North Vietnamese really pro- 
pose to talk within days, the U.S. would 
consider it a favorable sign. Yet the cru- 
cial question in Washington’s view, as 
enunciated in Lyndon Johnson’s San 
Antonio speech in September, is wheth- 





HANOI’S MAI VAN BO IN PARIS 
Maximum impact for little peeps. 
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er Hanoi intends to use a cessation of 
bombing to build up its forces in the 
South, intensifying military pressure 
there, while marking time at the bar- 
gaining table. On this point, Bo yielded 
not a millimeter. Johnson’s San An- 
tonio statement, he said, is an “inde- 
fensible position.” “The U.S. attacked 
the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, 
an independent and sovereign country, 
without valid reason and without dec- 
laration of war. This is deliberate aggres- 
sion and a challenge to all men. The 
U.S. must put an end to its aggressive 
acts without any conditions whatever.” 

Out of Moves. Without mentioning 
the Bo statement, Johnson in effect re- 
plied to it in the State of the Union 
message with a slightly reworded ver- 
sion of his San Antonio speech. In 
San Antonio he had said that the U.S. 
would call off the bombing “when this 
will lead promptly to productive discus- 
sions. We, of course, assume that while 
discussions proceed, North Viet Nam 
would not take advantage of the bomb 
ing cessation or limitation.” Last week 
the President seemed more yielding in 
one phase of the formula and more ad- 
amant in another. Instead of asking 
assurance that the talks would be “pro- 
ductive,” he asked only for “reasonable 
hopes that they would be productive.” 
The hardening seemed to come on mil- 
itary reciprocity. “The other side must 
not take advantage of our restraint as 
they have in the past. This nation sim- 
ply cannot accept anything less without 
jeopardizing the lives of our men and 
our allies.” And the “first order of busi 
ness” if talks do begin, said Johnson, 
should be a “true cease-fire.” 

Regardless of the wording, the Ad- 
ministration insisted afterward that 
there had been no change of position 
and that there would be none. “We've 
run out of moves,” said one high offi 
cial. “The San Antonio formula is it, 
as far as we are concerned.” Whatever 
the real import of Hanoi's intensified 
diplomatic campaign, one side benefit 
from the Communist viewpoint is the in- 
creased pressure it puts on Washington 
United Nations Secretary General U 
Thant chimed in once again and put re- 
sponsibility for getting talks started on 
the U.S. The Soviet Union condemned 
Johnson's “unwillingness to negotiate,” 
although elsewhere Soviet-American di- 
plomacy—which may yet prove the key 
to any meaningful negotiations over 
Viet Nam—was more fruitful. The two 
nations finally agreed on the full text 
of a draft treaty to prohibit the spread 
of nuclear weapons to nations that do 
not yet possess them. 

Whether any give will develop in ei- 
ther the U.S. or the North Vietnamese 
positions remains to be seen. Private 
diplomatic exploration of exactly what 
is on Hanoi’s mind is continuing, and 
may go on for some time before it is 
clear whether any progress is being 
made. So far, ranking U.S. officials re- 
ported last week that these private con- 
tacts were yielding essentially the same 
results as the dialogue by headline. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Somber & Spare 


President Johnson is as ebullient in 
manner as he is expansive in vision. It 
was no doubt a difficult exercise for 
him to stand before Congress and de- 
liver a report card on the nation’s past 
performance and future prospects that 
was somber in tone and spare in content 

Accurately gauging the nation’s 
mood, Johnson offered no drastic de- 
partures in philosophy, no major policy 
shifts, in his fifth State of the Union 
speech. Confronted by a Congress that 
is more in the mood for retrenchment 
than revolution, he concluded that the 
most prudent possible strategy would 
be to avoid asking for any expensive 
new programs but to maintain the thrust 
of the old ones. “We've got to keep the 
momentum,” he told aides beforehand. 

The message had been gestating since 
last summer, when White House Aides 
Joseph Califano and Harry McPherson 
began tapping experts at more than 
100 colleges and culling reports from 
at least ten task forces. Their research 
was assembled in a black loose-leaf 
notebook that grew to 400 pages, divid- 
ed into 20 categories, by the time John- 
son was ready to put on the final 
touches. Enjoining his writers to keep 
it concise, Johnson ordered a dozen 
drafts, rewriting much of the speech in 
pencil on a yellow legal pad. 

"B'ar Grease.'’ Five hours before the 
scheduled delivery of the speech on a 
nationwide television hookup, Johnson 
announced to those in his oval office: 
“I'm not going to let anyone put any 
thing else in this. All you want to do is 
add words, and I'm trying to cut words.” 
The speech thereupon went off to the 
mimeograph machines and Johnson to 
White House Barber Steve Martini for 
a trim. Though many _ televiewers 
thought that Martini might have given 
the President a marcel as well, the differ- 
ence in his appearance was because 
Johnson has been letting his hair grow 
longer, bringing out the silver in it, and 
has stopped using the hair oil that wags 
long referred to as “b’ar grease.” 

Johnson devoted little more than a 
fourth of his speech to foreign affairs. 
He said he hoped to send the Senate, be- 
fore the year is out, a treaty to halt 
nuclear proliferation; proposed an inter- 
national program to tap the ocean 
depths; urged “a major expansion” ot 
both the International Development As- 
sociation and the Asian Development 
Bank; called for “a prudent aid pro- 
gram rooted in the principle of self- 
help”; and offered birth control advice 
to developing lands. 

Five Proposals. On domestic prob- 
lems, he ticked off a catalogue of un- 
finished business, from crime and un- 
employment to lagging farm income 
and increasing pollution of the environ- 
ment. “We lived with conditions like 
these for many, many years,” he said 
“But much that we once accepted as in- 
evitable we now find absolutely intol- 
erable.” He made five major proposals 





> A $2.1 billion manpower-training pro- 
gram, up $450 million from last year, 
designed principally to “get to those 
who are last in line—the hard-core un- 
employed—the hardest to reach.” To 
do so, Johnson emphasized “a new part- 
nership between Government and pri- 
vate industry,” with Washington supply- 
ing the funds and business generating 
the jobs for 250,000 of the hard-core 
jobless in the first year. 

> A $1 billion authorization for the 
model cities program, which got only 
$312 million last year, “to rebuild the 
centers of American cities.” 

> A ten-year campaign to build 6,000,- 
000 new low- and middle-income hous- 
ing units, twelve times as many as were 
built during the past decade. 

> A five-year child-health program to 
give poor families access to services 


WALTER HENNE 





JOHNSON BEFORE CONGRESS 


Condensed catalogue of unfinished business. 


ranging from prenatal care of mothers 
to free medical service through the first 
year of a baby’s life. “It is a shocking 
fact,” said Johnson, “that in saving the 
lives of babies, America ranks 15th 
among the nations of the world.” 

> A wide range of new consumer-pro- 
tection programs, including some al- 
ready approved by the Senate but not 
the House (truth in lending, gas-pipe- 
line safety) and several approved by 
neither (among them, a wholesome-fish- 
and-poultry act). He also proposed ap- 
pointing a consumer counsel in the Jus- 
tice Department—a sort of ombudsman 
of the marketplace. 

Tight Budget. Compared with the 
vast Johnsonian programs of the past, 
it was pretty tame stuff. At that, even 
such proposals as model cities and hous- 
ing are unlikely to get the funds the 
President wants. He described his bud- 
get as a “tight” one, though it calls for 
an increase in outlays from $175.6 bil- 
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lion to $186 billion.” Most of the $10.4 
billion increase will, in fact, go for de- 
fense costs and mandatory increases in 
such programs as social security, aid to 
farmers and veterans, Medicare. 

Where Johnson may run into trouble 
is in his projected revenues. He esti- 
mates them at $178 billion, making for 
an $8 billion deficit. But that includes 
$12 billion from a 10% surcharge on 
personal and corporate income taxes 
that Congress has not yet passed—and, 
judging from its mood, is not about to 
approve. Wilbur Mills, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
where the bill has been bottled up for 
nearly six months, was not even pres- 
ent for the President's address, Neither 
were some 250 of the 535 members of 
the House and Senate. 

As he began his speech, with an ova- 
tion still ringing in his ears, Johnson 
recalled what the late House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn had once told him: “The 
Congress always extends a very warm 
welcome to the President—as he comes 
in.” From now on, the welcome is like- 
ly to be a good deal cooler. 





THE FIRST LADY 


Down to Eartha 

White House luncheons hosted by 
the First Lady are traditionally as dul- 
cet as the ladies’ favorite dessert of 
peppermint mousse. When Mrs. Lyn- 
don Johnson invited 50 women “doers” 
to the first of a new series of cam- 
paign-oriented repasts devoted to na- 
tional problems last week, she did not 
anticipate a side order of vinegar from 
one of her best-known guests, Negro En- 
tertainer Eartha Kitt 

A South Carolina cotton picker as a 
child, Harlem slum dweller as a teen- 
ager, Singer Kitt listened with growing 
impatience to the women’s pernickety 
reports about the causes of crime in 
the streets. Finally she spoke up—with 
passion, if not with convincing logic. 

“IT think we may have missed the 
main point,” volunteered Singer Kitt, 
39. “The young people are angry, and 
their parents are angry, because they 
are being so highly taxed and there’s a 
war on—and Americans don’t know 
why.” Staring at Mrs. Johnson, she 
snapped: “You are a mother too, al- 
though you had daughters and not sons 
1 am a mother, and I know the feeling 
of having a baby come out of my gut. 
I have a baby and then you send himi 
off to war. No wonder the kids rebel 
and take pot—and in case you don't un 
derstand the lingo, that’s marijuana,” 


* Under a new accounting system that in 


cludes all federal outlays and receipts, includ- 
ing for the first time those from social se 
curity, Medicare, highway funds and other 
trust funds. Under the old system, by con- 
trast, expenditures under the last budget were 
listed at $147.58 billion rather than $175.6 
billion 


t Her child, by white ex-Husband William 
McDonald, a Los Angeles carpet manufac- 
turer, is a daughter, Kitt, 6 
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The assault left the First Lady speech- 
less. But not the usually jovial wife of 
New Jersey's Governor Richard 
Hughes, mother of eleven. “Anybody 
who is taking pot just because there is 
a war in Viet Nam is some kind of 
kook,” shot back Mrs. Hughes, whose 
first husband died in World War II. 
“From time immemorial, there has been 
nobody to do the fighting except the 
flower of our manhood. But we still 
can't condone crimes in the street.” 

Pale and tense to the point of tears, 
Mrs. Johnson rejoined: “Because there 
is a war on—and I pray there will 
come a just and lasting peace—that 
sull does not give us a free ticket not 
to try to work at bettering the things 
in this country that we can better, Crime 
in the streets is one thing that we can 
solve. I am sorry I can’t speak as well 
or as passionately on conditions of slums 
as you, because I have not lived there.” 

Eartha stuck to her guns: “I have to 





KITT AFTER THE TIFF 
With passion if not logic. 


say what is in my heart.” So did Mrs 
Hughes: “I just felt that someone had 
to speak up for the average American. 
The average young American boy 
doesn't want to go to war, and his moth- 
er doesn't want him to go. But if he 
has to, I believe America is worth it.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Bilious Mood 


On the morning after the State of 
the Union address, ranking members of 
the Senate majority who make up the 
Democratic Policy Committee gathered 
for a private meeting. “It was the 
damnedest thing,” one participant re- 
marked afterward. “Not a single word 
was said about the President's speech.” 
The chief topic was adjournment: 
“When can we get out of here?” 

That, by and large, seemed to be the 
mood of the 90th Congress as it began 
its second session last week. The superfi- 
cial conviviality of reunion coloring the 
first couple of days faded even faster 
than the suntans and windburns some 





members had brought back from South- 
ern resorts and Northern ski slopes. 
The residual climate was grey, portend- 
ing Six or seven months of bilious dis- 
sension both among Democrats and be- 
tween the parties, leading up to a rugged 
election season. Predicted Mike Mans- 
field, the spare-spoken Senate majority 
leader: “It will be a difficult session.” 

Non-Business. Of course Congress, 
like some primitive tribes, must have 
its bit of ritual prior to the bloodlet- 
ting. Loyalist Democrats, in their wis- 
dom, found the President's speech 
“wise”; doubting Democrats like Wil- 
bur Mills bespoke their position with 
silence; the Republicans tsk-tsked that 
the President had merely delivered a 
state-of-the-campaign address, Other 
non-developments materialized on cue. 
On opening day, the Senate bickered 
over whether to admit to the record an 
antiwar petition by Jeanette Rankin, 
87, a former Congresswoman from 
Montana, who led 3,200 protesting 
women to the snowy foot of Capitol 
Hill. It took a roll-call vote to uphold 
the tradition of delaying such “busi- 
ness” until after hearing the President. 

At week’s end the pace was no fast- 
er. The Senate settled down for per- 
haps weeks of delay while Southerners 
maneuver against a relatively minor bill 
to improve enforcement of civil rights 
statutes; the bill would make it a fed- 
eral offense to prevent the exercise of 
certain rights, such as voting. Enact- 
ment of the measure is expected even- 
tually, but the President’s major civil 
rights proposal, on open housing, has 
minimal prospects for success. 

The House meanwhile marked time 
with procedural matters, awaiting the 
next round of the tax fight. Ways and 
Means Chairman Mills has consented 
to new hearings this week on the Ad- 
ministration’s proposal for a surcharge, 
but the outlook for passage remains 
bleak. Even if Mills relents in his per- 
sonal opposition to the measure, the 
sentiment in the House is now over- 
whelmingly negative. Many in Congress 
believe that Johnson has been “cooking 
the books,” as they say in the House 
of Commons, in order to make his 
spending and deficit forecasts seem 
smaller than they will actually turn out 
to be. Mills insists that the Administra- 
tion must hold the line on expenditures 
before he will accept a tax increase. 
The G.O.P. position, maintains Repub- 
lican Leader Gerald Ford, is still that 
the best way to curb inflation is to cut 
spending. Neither Mills nor Ford has of- 
fered any proposals for retrenchment. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Calling the Handyman 


One of the strongest threads in the 
fabric of President Johnson’s Adminis- 
tration winds back to the New and 
Fair Deal days of Franklin Roosevelt 
and Harry Truman. Those years yield- 
ed in time a national unity on matters 
of foreign commitments and domestic 
crises that knit President and populace 
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in almost runproof harmony. Though 
it is frayed today by dissent over Viet 
Nam, Johnson would like nothing bet- 
ter than to reknit the cloth of Amer- 
ican purpose. Last week he seized an 
opportunity to do so. To succeed Rob- 
ert McNamara as Secretary of Defense, 
the President chose Clark McAdams 
Clifford, 61, a veteran Washington law- 
yer and presidential confidant who is 
both loyal to Lyndon and well liked by 
key Congressmen, a trusted figure in 
three Administrations and yet one who 
is completely his own man on any sub 
ject of contemporary relevance 

The choice was a Johnsonian sur- 
prise in the best tradition. In the Wash- 
ington rumor mill, Clifford’s name was 
considered among the least likely of a 
short list headed by ex-Deputy Defense 
Secretary and Troubleshooter Cyrus 
Vance and Deputy Defense Secretary 
Paul Nitze. His quictude and age militat 
ed against him for a job that—next to 
the presidency—is the cruelest and most 
demanding job in Government 

Vantage Point. Political handyman 
for three Presidents, Clifford has liked it 
that way since he left the White House 
in 1950 after mapping Harry Truman's 
1948 “Give ’em Hell” campaign. His 
only major official tie to Government is 
the unpaid chairmanship of the Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board, which 
oversees all espionage operations. Yet 
from this unobtrusive vantage point, 
Clifford is counted one of the five most 
powerful men in Washington next to the 
President. With McNamara, Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk, Supreme Court 
Justice Abe Fortas and Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare John 
Gardner, he formed part of the small, 
leakproof ring of Johnson's cronies, 
privy to the Government's most hermet- 
ic secrets and summoned to advise on 
questions of great moment 

It was the tall (6 ft. 2 in.) and rud- 
dy-cheeked Clifford who was selected 
by John F. Kennedy to program the 
takeover of power from President Ei- 
senhower in 1960. And it was Clif 
ford’s cool, analytical arguments against 
extending the 1965 Christmas pause in 
bombing North Viet Nam that have lin 
gered in the President’s mind as right 
—even though Johnson bowed to other 
pressures and grounded the planes for 
37 days. Clifford was called to the White 
House Situation Room when war flared 
in the Middle East last June and Mos- 
cow activated the “hot line.” And it is 
Clifford who gathers trusted friends for 
good food and barbershop harmonizing 
at his Kensington, Md., home when a 
lonely President telephones and asks: 
“Can I come to dinner?” 

Clifford treads the corridors of pow- 
er with sure feet, exuding cool aplomb 
and “command presence.” He helped 
draft the 1947 and 1949 laws that uni- 
fied the armed forces and has main- 
tained a close liaison with both the 
Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee Chairman J, 
William Fulbright admits that his close 
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personal friend “certainly has 
qualifications.” 

Energy & Hours. Clifford has a bon- 
homous delight in political and social 
intercourse that will rule him out as a re- 
cluse in the Pentagon's E Ring. Nor is 
he expected to keep McNamara’s crush- 
ing twelve-hour work days, which of 
late have been devoted to next year's 
mammoth $77 billion defense budget 
and his telephone-book-sized annual re 
view. Though almost completely re- 
stored after a debilitating bout of Asiat- 
ic hepatitis he brought back from a 
mission to Viet Nam in 1965, Clifford 
still has to pace his energies, 

Politics and Clifford came together 
by accident. Leaving his successful law 
practice in St. Louis for a wartime 
naval staff job, he was abruptly sum- 
moned to the White House in July 
1945 for a five-week stint filling in for 


great 


WALTER BENNETT 





CLIFFORD AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
Part of the small, leakproof ring. 


Presidential Naval Aide Jake Vardaman, 
an old St. Louis friend. Harry Tru- 
man’s eye was soon caught by Clif- 
ford’s precocious polish, and he asked 
him to stay. By early 1946, Clifford 
had become one of Truman’s most inti- 
mate advisers 

Though rarely an innovator, Clifford 
realized early that Harry Truman was 
America’s common man, As the Pres- 
ident’s popularity plummeted, Clifford's 
stubborn loyalty and combative instinct 
helped turn Truman's fortunes in 1948 
Battling an ulcer, he went all the way 
with H.S.T. for 22,000 whistle-stopping 
miles and saw him snatch victory from 
odds-on Favorite Tom Dewey. 

In 1950, Clifford resigned—in need 
of big money for his family. Today he 
heads one of Washington’s most lu- 
crative law offices, with a_ gilt-edged 
roster of corporate clients who prize 
his insider’s knowledge of governmental 
processes as well as his legal acumen. 





To avoid any conflict of interest, Clif- 
ford last week pledged to sever his ties 
with his firm and liquidate his hold- 


ings. “I will have but one client from 
now on,” he declared. “And that client 
will be the United States.” 

Even so, his tenure in the Pentagon 
is likely to be brief. If President John- 
son is re-elected in November, he is 
expected to seek younger men for his 
Cabinet. Meantime the Pentagon brass 
does not envisage radical changes. Clif- 
ford admires McNamara’s administra- 
tive innovations, cost analysis and em- 
phasis on flexible response to aggression. 
And on the crucial question of civilian 
rein on the generals, alterations are like- 
ly to be subtle, as McNamara’s stern 
hand yields to Clifford's velvet-gloved 
persuasion. The new Secretary's read- 
ing of history—and the history he has 
lived—convinces him that civilian su- 
zerainty is vital. 

There is no doubt among those who 
know him that Clifford agrees wholly 
with Lyndon Johnson on the aims and 
conduct of the war. After his trip 
through Southeast Asia last summer 
with Maxwell Taylor, he enthusiastically 
reported that “the allies are on the 
right track.” A man of rare experience 
in Federal Government, he has neither 
the temperament nor stamina to con- 
cern himself with minutiae, as McNa- 
mara did. On the other hand, he has a 
grasp of the military and congressional 
mechanisms that his predecessor, for 
all his innovative brilliance, could nev- 
er quite master. Most important, he 
understands the mind—and has the 
complete confidence—of Lyndon Baines 
Johnson. However long Clark Clifford 
may serve as Secretary of Defense, he 
will run a taut shop, 


REPUBLICANS 


Romney Redivivus 

George Romney may not be a hot- 
shot bowler, but he is no quitter. To 
knock down all ten duckpins at an 
alley at Franklin, N.H., he took 34 
balls. Pursuing his presidential hopes, 
Romney is proving every whit as per- 
sistent. In a valiant effort to blunt the 
3-to-1 edge enjoyed by Richard Nixon 
in the Granite State’s March 12th Re- 
publican primary, Romney last week 
wound up his first five days of cam- 
paigning with 11,826 hands shaken and 
a firm belief that reports of his im- 
minent political death are premature 

“IT am exhilarated,” Romney con- 
fessed in his hotel late one night. All 
day he had tramped relentlessly through 
snow and ice at 5 m.p.h. to buttonhole 
voters, or had communed with groups 
of from 20 to 100 in homes rigged out 


as Romney headquarters across the 
State. 
There are indeed signs that New 


Hampshire Republicans are warming to 
the outsider, whose supporters are 
spreading the word that “Romney's 
right." On the stump, Romney does 
nothing to belie his slogan’s perfervid 
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ROMNEY ON NEW HAMPSHIRE SLOPES 
Something better than sitzmarks. 


moralizing by stressing the need to dis 
cipline children and hold families to 
gether. “There didn’t used to be the 
cynicism there is today,” sighed Rom 
ney at a Plaistow kaffeeklatsch 

Contented Underdog. Straining to 
live down his “brainwashed” gaffe 
Romney attacked the President’s cur- 
rent handling of the war and his efforts 
to start “IT refuse to sup 
port an Administration,’ Romney, 
“that cannot wage the conflict effective 
ly or seek peace convincingly.” 





negotiations 


said 


Romney chose the well-scrubbed stu 
dents of Keene State College to hear 
his plan to neutralize North and South 
Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia under 
international guarantees. He reported 
positive interest from world leaders dur 
ing his latest globe-girdling tour, which 
included South Viet Nam. Soviet Pre- 
mier Aleksei Kosygin, Romney report- 
ed, had failed to with any 
better ideas 

By Romney's own admission, his plan 


come up 


hung precariously from three essentials 
that have eluded peacemakers: the great 
powers must agree to impose 
the Viet Cong must be disarmed and 
permitted to enter South Viet Nam's po 
litical life, and there must be effective 
international policing 

Romney headed back to Michigan— 
and a day’s campaigning in Wisconsin 

-a contented underdog. It is a role in 
which he has excelled, as he pointed 
out to all and sundry, both tn revitaliz 
ing American Motors and in putting 
Michigan’s affairs in order. His New 
Hampshire supporters were also happy 
Although Romney planted two. sitz 
marks while skiing uncertainly on King 
Ridge, he never once tripped over his 
own tongue 


peace 
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End of Innocence 


Sadder but presumably wiser, Illi- 
nots’ freshman Senator Charles Percy 
last week wrote to three Chicago 


friends: “It was a mistake on my part 
not to realize that your well-intentioned 
desire to help would be subject to mis- 
understanding and miusinterpretation 
With that, Chuck dissolved the con 
troversial “Percy Group.” a six-month- 
old fund-raising campaign intended to 
help the Senator defray his considerable 
office expenses 

The «arrangement innocent 
enough. Though he ranks a lowly 97th 
in Senate seniority, Percy is deluged 
daily with some 1,500 letters and 200 
telephone calls. Having exhausted his 
Senate allowance of $279,306 
he has had to dig into his own pocket 
for $80,000 to run his official business 
The fund, led by the three Chicagoans 
goal $100,000 a year to 
meet Percy's expenses 

As of last week the group had raised 
some $60,000—none of which had yet 
been spent. Millionaire Percy himself 
could not have touched the money, nor 
would he want to, Yet many critics, in- 
cluding the Chicago Sun-Times, persist 
ed in demanding that Percy name the 
contributors to his fund. He declined 
since some prominent Dem- 
ocrats were on the list, and might have 
been embarrassed by the disclosure. Em 
himself by the unfavorable 
publicity his fund has attracted, Percy 
finally to chuck the fund and 
finance office Operations from his own 


was 


office 


had as its 


to do so, 


barrassed 
decided 


resources 

Clouded Chances. The fund 
only one issue on which Percy has 
been collecting bad notices, Last month 
when he took his wife Loraine into 
Dak Son during a five-day tour of 
South Viet Nam, the Viet Cong opened 
fire with mortars, The incident might 
have been all to Percy’s good as publici- 
ty, but the popular reaction was: “Any 
man who would take his wife into a situ- 
ation like that is plain stupid.” Percy 
protests that his wife invariably travels 
abroad with him and produces political 
ly useful movies of his adventures. Be- 
says he, “it 


Was 


sides entered my 
head that there was any undue danger.” 

While hardly major, such mortifica 
tions are helping to cloud Percy's 
being Hlinois’ favorite-son 
candidate at next summer's G.O.P. Con 
vention, Everett Dirksen, the Senate 
minority leader, has indicated that he 
will not seek the role since he intends 
to head the platform committee. Now 
some downstate delegates, perhaps as 
many as 20 out of the total of 58, are 
threatening to ignore Percy and vote 
for Nixon or Reagan from the outset 
Even so, Percy last week accepted the 
printing industry’s Benjamin Franklin 
Award citing him as “a man of action 
and a man who has yet to travel far.” 
To lend himself stature, he 
his acceptance speech while 
on an empty wooden Coke case 


never 


chances of 





delivered 
standing 





DEMOCRATS 


Lyndonthink 

While the thoughts of Red China’s 
leader are available to American read 
ers in the little red booklet Quotations 
Mao they 
have no such access to the accumulat- 
ed wisdom of Lyndon Johnson. To fill 
this obvious gap—and turn a profit in 
Journalists Jack Shepherd, 
30, and Christopher Wren, 31, set out 
to anthologize Quotations 
man L.BJ 

Carefully following the original Red 
format, the two Look editors 
Democrats both—grouped Johnson's 
sayings under 30 
The Long March 


from Chairman Tse-tung 


the process 


from Chair 


senior 
categories such as 


Toward the Great 


Society” and “Humble Origins of the 
People’s Servant.” Under the chapter 
head “Humility and Self-Criticism,” 


there is a meaningful blank space. All 
told, Shepherd and Wren gathered 
about 300 quotations from Johnson— 
his folksiest and most fulsome. Simon 
& Schuster, which plans to publish the 
$2 booklet in March with a limp red 
plastic cover similar to Mao’s, reports 
keen early bookstore interest. Some fac- 
ets of Lyndonthink 
®@ THE HAPPY MASSES 
gress is measured by 
something to people—that is, p-e-e-p-u-l 
that is, p-e-e-p-l-e—that is p-c-o-p-l-¢ 
You know what I am talking about. | 
am talking about folks. | am talking 
Newark, Oct 


\ good Con 


laws that mean 


about average fellows 
1966 

® LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS FLOUR 

ISH. “Even in our 

not see everything alike. If we did, we 

would all want the same wife—and that 


own country we do 





PERCY “ON THE STUMP 


IN NEW YORK 
Bad notices on several issues. 
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would be a problem, wouldn't it?”— 
Washington, Feb. 11, 1964. 
@® EDUCATION AND SELF-CULTIVA- 
TION. “And I think you can truly say in 
the years to come, that on this day of 
February—the twenty-ninth, is it? 
March the first? On this day, March 
first, Monday, is it?—on this day, March 
the first, I sat in the White House at 6:10 
and along with my colleagues from all 
over the nation, I participated in the 
meeting and in the conference that gave 
America leadership in preparing the 
minds of her little ones.”"—Washington 
March 1, 1965 
® BENIGN DESPOTISM. “I have the 
ablest staff that ever served any Pres 
ident in my memory. There's not a 
playboy among them. They aren't sit- 
ting around drinking whisky at 11 
o'clock at night. They aren't walking 
around with their zippers unbuttoned.” 
Washington, July 14, 1965 
@ STATESMANSHIP AND CRISIS DIPLO- 
MACY “Ambassador Goldberg, of 
course, is eager to come back because 
he’s just naturally more at home in cow- 
boy country.”"—L.BJ. ranch, Texas, 
Aug. 29, 1965 
@ WHITE MAN'S BURDEN. “Wouldn't it 
really be better for us, wouldn't it be bet 
ter for the Soviet Union, wouldn't it 
be better for Great Britain, wouldn't it 
be better for all the people of the 
world who are looking to us for leader- 
ship if we carried Ohio by 400,000 
instead of 300,000?"—Dayton, Oct. 16, 
1964 
® ULTIMATE 
only President you've got.” 
ton, April 27, 1964 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Off & On 


Other candidates, non-candidates and 
candidates-apparent: 
> Richard Nixon, ready for his official 
announcement in February, unleashed 
his strongest attack yet on the Johnson 
Administration. On a Texas tour squired 
by Republican Senator John Tower, 
the Republican front-runner attacked 
Lyndon Johnson by name, parodying 
his State of the Union message. “Can 
this nation afford to have four more 
years of Lyndon Johnson's policies that 
have failed at home and abroad?” he 
asked Dallas Republicans who braved 
rainy skies to greet him. “Never tn histo- 
ry has the United States been in more 
trouble in more places than today. Nev- 
er has so much diplomatic and military 
strength been used so inadequately as 
by this Administration.” 
> Ronald Reagan has added $2,000,000 
to the Republican Party's campaign 
chest in the past six months—a record 
for individual fund raising for the 
G.O.P. Last week California’s Governor 
was off on his third cross-country speak- 
ing tour since September. From the 
Tulsa fairgrounds to Pittsburgh's Syria 
Mosque, crowds in four states gathered 
for a boffo blend of patter and polemic 
that made party cash registers ring-a 


REFLECTION, “I'm the 
Washing- 
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NIXON CHECKING THE WEATHER IN DALLAS 
Unleashing the strongest attack yet. 


ding. However, the Reagan charisma 
has had less impact on the populace at 
large. According to the latest polls, his 
national popularity has dipped dramati- 
cally in the past three months: he now 
trails President Johnson 33% to 55% 
and Richard Nixon 22% to 65% in 
popularity 

> Nelson Rockefeller, whom recent 
polls show rising in the esteem of vot 
ers, got a potentially valuable boost 
from Martin Luther King. “I feel he ts 
the only man mentioned on the Re- 
publican side who can win for the Re 
publican Party,” said King, without spe- 
cifically endorsing the New York 
Governor. Though Rocky still insists 
that he will not be a candidate, Arkan- 
sas Governor Winthrop Rockefeller al 
lowed that his elder brother may well 
change his mind and announce his can 
didacy for the presidential nomination 
if George Romney “drops out.” 

> Eugene McCarthy, re-examining his 
image after seven weeks of campaigning 
for the presidency as a peace candi- 
date, concluded that he came across 
more as a poet than an electable politi 
cian. Accordingly, on a swing through 
California last week, the Minnesota 
Democrat broke away from his some 
what aseptic form to broaden his at- 
tack on the Johnson Administration 
Unimpressed, Stanford University’s 
pro-McCarthy newspaper welcomed his 
campus visit with the disenchanted de- 
mand: “Does Eugene McCarthy want 
to make righteous speeches or does he 
want to end the Viet Nam war?” Un- 
less Senator McCarthy's “passion gap” 
could be overcome, conceded his staff, 
the Minnesota Senator's name as a pres- 
idential aspirant seemed destined to be 
writ in water 


ALABAMA 
Leaving the Hill 


Lister Hill was born to his role as 
the nation’s most effective advocate of 
public health legislation. Son of one of 
the South’s foremost physicians, the 
courtly Alabaman was named after the 
English surgeon Joseph Lister. After en- 
tering the Senate in 1938, the eight- 
term Congressman focused his energies 
on medical problems. As a member 
and since 1955 chairman of the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, he 
helped forge the nation’s public health 
programs, most notably through the 
Hill-Burton Act, which has provided 
federal funds for 8,000 hospitals and 
health clinics. Last week Democrat Hill, 
73, announced that he would retire 
when his current term ends in January 
1969, Former Licutenant Governor 
James Allen has already announced for 
the old New Dealer's seat. 


TEXAS 


Battle of the Balkans 

Despite recent Republican incursions, 
the major ballot battles in Texas are be- 
tween the Democrats’ liberal and con- 
servative wings. Conservatives usually 
win. Incumbent Governor John Connal- 
ly is one, although the popular idiom 
lately is “moderate conservative,” to dif- 
ferentiate most Democrats from H. L. 
Hunt. But the liberals are doughty fight- 
ers, and in Senator Ralph Yarborough 
they have not only a popular champion 
but also an implacable foe of Connally. 
So when Connally announced that he 
would not seek another term this year, 
all seemed set for a classic Texas con- 
frontation between Yarborough, who 
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EUGENE LOCKE 


has long coveted the governorship, and 
Connally’s hand-picked successor 

But Connally has chosen so far to 
stay publicly neutral, hoping to retain 
the party leadership in this presidential 
vear, while Yarborough prefers the safe- 
ty of his Senate to the prospects 
of a ruinous statehouse fight. Instead, 


seat 


the Texas gubernatorial race is build 
ing toward a melee that threatens to 
Balkanize the conservatives and treat 


the state to its best political free-for-all 
since 71 Democrats ran for the Senate 
in 1961, 

Already eight primary candidates are 
gathering their strength. The best-known 
liberal is Don Yarborough, 42 (no kin), 
who twice lost to Connally and is ex 
pected to file soon. Last week Deputy 


Ambassador to Viet Nam _ Eugene 
Locke, 50, once Connally’s campaign 
manager, announced as well. Locke is 


a protégé of Lyndon Johnson, as is Ed 
ward Clark, 61, who has resigned his 
ambassadorship to Australia in prepara 
tion for making the Texas gubernatorial 
run. Also in the race are Secretary of 
State John Hill, 44, a Connally trusty 
who shows a mind of his own and who 
will file this week; former Attorney Gen 
eral Waggoner Carr, 49, a conservative 
without modifiers who was swamped 
by Republican John Tower in the last 
Senate race; Dallas Radioman Gordon 
McClendon, 46, who helped popularize 
rock-'n'-roll disk jockeys and is regard- 
ed as a moderate-conservative maverick, 
a mouthful even for Texas; Lieutenant 
Governor Preston Smith, who rates the 
adjective “arch” instead of “moderate”; 
and Pat O’Daniel, 49, son of W. Lee 
O’Daniel, who won the 1938 governor- 
ship on the lure of the Bible and a 
hillbilly band. 

As for the Republicans, they will put 
up either National Committeeman Al- 
bert B. Fay, 54, or former Texas Attor- 
ney General Will Wilson, 55, who was 
a Democrat when he prosecuted the 
Billy Sol Estes case in 1962, but has 
since shifted to the G.O.P 
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WAGGONER CARR 
The best political free-for-all since 71 ran in 


NEW YORK 


Up & Up 

Even without Lyndon Johnson's pro- 
posed 10% tax surcharge, most citizens 
these days are already suffering from 
hemophilia of the pocketbook. Last year 
Americans paid $206.5 billion in all 
forms of taxes, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment taking nearly 70%. Yet the 
state and local share of the take has 
more than doubled in the past decade, 
far exceeding the growth rate of Wash 
ington’s proceeds 

In New York, the state bite has been 
especially feral in recent years, largely 
because of Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s ambitious health and education 
programs and New York City’s stagger 
ing fiscal woes. Last week New York- 
ers winced again when Rockefeller pre- 
sented his 1968 the state 
legislature 

Rocky's first budget, in 1959, amount 
ed to just over $2 billion. Since then 
he has impressively expanded the New 
York State University from 42 
campuses to 59, with an enrollment of 
139,149 (TIME Jan. 12). He has 
progressively beefed up welfare, high- 
way construction programs and aid to 
But the 


budget to 


system 


cover, 


the hard-pressed municipalities 


costs have swelled as dramatically as 
the services. 
Last week Rockefeller proposed a 


budget of $5.5 billion—an increase of 
nearly $856 million over last year, main- 
ly to finance primary and secondary 
school education and aid to dependent 
children under welfare and Medicaid 
Though he sought a stiff curtailment of 
Medicaid payments, the new budget, if 
approved, will require a 20% surcharge 
on state income taxes, a 1I¢-a-gallon 
rise in gasoline taxes, a 10¢-a-fifth in- 
crease in liquor levies, a rise of up to 
50% in corporation and utilities taxes, 
and at least five other significant levies 
Together, the new taxes must raise 
$494 million above last year’s revenues 
Said Democrat Anthony Travia, the 
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ED CLARK 


‘6l. 


Assembly Speaker: “This is all but 
unbelievable.” 

Rocky could take some consolation, 
though: his budget will in all likelihood 
not be the year’s record breaker. Next 
month California's Governor Ronald 
Reagan, who campaigned on an econ 
omizing platform, is expected to ask 


his legislature for $5.6 billion. 


POLITICS 
Fund Raising Without Tears 


For all the convivial gimmickry of 
$100-a-plate dinners and rah-rah cock- 
tail parties, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans find it difficult to fill cam- 
paign fund quotas without dunning 
donors. Imaginatively seeking to solve 
the problem—and dissolve an $80,000 
election year deficit—the Massachusetts 
Republican Party last week put out a 
picture-and-prose paean to the Bay 
State entitled Massachusetts—The 
{natomy of Quality 

The party went into the publishing 
business, says G.O.P. State Chairman 
Robert Monks, after becoming “sick of 
depending upon a few wealthy indi- 
viduals.” To offset this traditional de- 
pendence, the party commissioned LIFE 
Senior Editor Gene Farmer to write a 
marketable history and description of 
Massachusetts that would even look 
good on Democratic coffee tables. 
Farmer did just that. Winging metaphor 
ically from Boston (“a state of mind”) 
to Harvard-M.I.T. (“a modern Macedo 
nian phalanx”), he produced an attrac 
tive, knowledgeable study of the state 
without sounding like a chamber-of- 
commerce come-on. 

Despite the book’s official sponsor- 
ship, it is not a political tract. The only 
Republican officeholder pictured is Mas- 
sachusetts’ present Governor, John A 
Volpe. But besides presenting a new 
image, Bay State Republicans may have 
discovered an ingenious way of 
cumventing federal and state laws pro- 
hibiting corporation contributions to po- 





cir- 
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Massachusetts’ 


litical parties attorney 
general, a Republican, conveniently 
ruled that corporations could purchase 
the book in quantity without violating 
corrupt-practice laws, which were tight 
ened in 1966 by the Tax Adjustment 
Act to prevent companies from making 
contributions by buying advertisements 
for political fund-raising functions. Al 
ready, 30 corporations have placed 
enough bulk orders for the $12.50 vol- 
ume, which has no 
cover the party’s $100,000 initial invest- 
ment. State Chairman Monks predicts 
that with luck profits could reach $550,- 
000. “If it’s successful,” says an envi- 
ous Democratic Party staffer, “we'll be 
doing it too.” 


advertisements, to 


FOREIGN AID 
Mr. Catastrophe 


Sicily was still quaking last week as 
American relief planes lifted off for Pa- 


lermo. Air Force and Navy transports 
carried tents, blankets, food, military 
trucks and antibiotics, a full 72,000 


lbs. of emergency supplies for the vic- 
tims of the island’s worst disaster since 
1908 (see THE Wortp). Within hours 
of the first flights, U.S. television screens 
recorded glimpses of their handiwork 
snug tent villages erected amidst the rub 
ble, field kitchens turning out hot meals 
ministering to the 
injured. No one 


doctors and medics 
shocked andthe 
watched with greater concern than Ste 
phen R. Tripp, 56, a dapper, cheertul 
State Department officer who has 
earned the ambivalent title of “Mr 
Catastrophe.” 

Since 1964, Disaster Relief Coordina 
tor Steve Tripp has coped coolly and 
shrewdly with 213 calamities, ranging 
from Hurricane Beulah’s inundation of 





northeastern Mexico to the petrolific 
breakup of the tanker Torrey Canyon 
off Britain last summer. Most of his 
problems are caused by floods, though 
pestilence, famine, war and earthquake 
rank almost as high. Last year Tripp 
and his three-man staff (working from 
a minuscule suite near the White House) 
funneled $41.5 million worth of sup 
plies and services to 39 countries 
rate of nearly one disaster per week. Du 
plication is frequent, since some poor 
countries seem to be “disaster prone” 
last year, for example, India suffered 
both drought and smallpox, Nicaragua 
fire and famine 

Bureaucratic Bog-Down. “It’s only 
going to get worse,” predicts Tripp 
“As the population increases, people 
are living closer to danger spots 
er to rivers that flood, the edges of 
islands on the hurricane path, spread- 
ing to places not suitable for building 


ata 


clos 


like the favelas on the mountainsides 
of Rio de Janeiro.” Because of Latin 
America’s predilection for disaster, 


Tripp has stockpiled supplies in Pan- 
ama for quick transit to the area. “We 
try to act within the first 24 to 72 
hours,” he says, realizing that the ma 
jor diplomatic impact—not to mention 
the humanitarian 
ordinating function depends on speed 
in time of crisis. At that 
tries (including Algeria and Outer Mon- 


aspects—o! his co 
some coun 


golia) have chosen to reject American 


disaster aid out of ideological false 
pride 


Tripp's office was created only tour 


years ago, after the Yugoslav earth 
quake at Skoplje, which killed 1,011 
and revealed an arteriosclerotic lack of 


relief re 
Catastrophe 
In 1812 


coordination in American 
sponse. Nonetheless, Mr 
follows an honorable tradition 


U.S. SUPPLIES ARRIVING IN SICILY 
Practicing an honorable tradition—through earthquake, pestilence, famine, war and flood. 
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President James Madison asked Con- 
gress for $50,000 to help Venezuelan 
earthquake victims, and U.S. aid to al- 
lies in distress has been consistent ever 
since. Tripp's main problem, predict 
ably, is coping with “bureaucratic bog 
down": he often negotiates personally 
with medical-supply stores to rent iron 
lungs, and last July he turned Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. into an Omar the Tent 
maker to provide $1,800,000 worth of 
“Ted Williams Campers” for 100,000 
Jordanians displaced by the Arab-Is 
raeli war. Tripp is an avid outdoors- 
man and thus an tent 
living by avocation 

Prime Concern. A California-born 
bureaucrat spent most of his 35 
years in Government employ ment as a 
Foreign Service officer (India, Colom- 
bia), Tripp is eminently qualified to 
manipulate the myriad agencies and of 
fices that deal with disaster. In addition 
to the Pentagon, the Public Health Ser- 
vice, the Weather Bureau, oceanography 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, he 
works with the United Nations, 
the Organization of American States, 
the International Red Cross and more 
than 100 other private agencies 

Last week, in his mild but unwaver 
ing way, Tripp wheedled the Air Force 
into computing the its Sicilian 
airlift at the lowest possible rate; in the 
midst of a crisis, he often takes 
the telephone headset himself for hours 
at a time to ensure that the job is com 
pleted as efficiently as possible. As for 
his clients, Tripp's prime concern ts to 
keep them together as family units, thus 
speeding psychological recovery trom 
cataclysm. “We want them to be com 
fortable,” he says, “but not too comfort- 
able. We don’t want them to stay per 
manently in the tents.’ 


aficionado of 


who 


office 


also 
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ove! 


STEPHEN TRIPP 
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THE BUSINESS WITH 103 MILLION UNSATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


HE grim statistics of highway travel in the world’s most 

motorized society add up to an irresistible sales pitch 
for auto insurance, Cars have killed more Americans since 
1900 than the death toll of all U.S. wars since 1775, Rough- 
ly 24 million cars crashed in 1966 alone, injuring 4,000,000 
people, disabling 1,900,000 and killing 53,000. 

The economic loss caused by this carnage is well over 
$12 billion a year, and there is no question that the U.S. des- 
perately needs a highly effective auto-insurance system that 
would compensate traffic victims rapidly, fairly and at reason- 
able cost to policyholders. But there is no question, either, 
that the U.S. auto-insurance system is a model of expensive 
inefficiency. The country’s 103 million drivers have every rea- 
son to complain. 

In ten years, the average premium has soared 55%. Car 
owners who take out a standard 50/100/5 liability policy 
(on which the company will pay up to $50,000 to one in- 
jured person, a total of up to $100,000 to all persons 
injured in one accident, and up to $5,000 for property dam- 
age) are also likely to include comprehensive protection 
(fire, theft, etc.), plus a collision policy requiring them to 
pay the first $100 in repairs. In Los Angeles five years ago, 
that package cost $279 a year for a couple with an 18- 
year-old son, even though his high school driving course 
got them a 10% discount and he used their low-priced car 
for pleasure only. Today the cost is $342—up 23%. In Hous- 
ton, the rate has risen 49%, to $284.40. Boston tops the 
U.S. with a yearly premium of $711—up 71%. 

The price of auto insurance is so high that most people 
would like to find a way of passing it up. But even though 
New York, Massachusetts and North Carolina are the only 
states that make liability coverage compulsory, it is virtual- 
ly unavoidable everywhere. An uninsured driver must buy 
it or post equivalent financial security as soon as he is in- 
volved in a serious accident or gets convicted of a serious 
driving offense. And whichever alternative he chooses, he is 
in trouble. With a damage claim hanging over his head, 
few if any insurers will accept him as a future risk. If he 
posts personal security, he may lose his home or savings. 


Paint It Red 

Insurance companies say they are losing their savings, 
too. Despite the steep rise in premiums, the industry colors it- 
self a bright red. In ten years, physicians’ fees have gone 
up 39% and hospital costs 92%. Weekly factory wages 
have risen 42%, boosting lost-income settlements. Typical re- 
pair bills have climbed more than 50%. As a result, the 
average bodily-injury claim is up 31%, the average prop- 
erty-damage claim 46%. 

What such arithmetic means, say insurance men, is that 
from 1956 to 1966 the industry paid out $1.6 billion more 
in liability claims than it received in premiums. Critics an- 
swer that this “underwriting loss” actually stems from the 
unusual accounting used in seeking higher rates. For one 
thing, the companies put aside a large portion of their premi- 
ums as “unearned reserves,” count them as a nontaxed 
liability—and then invest them along with other reserves. 
And when it comes to setting rates, critics add, the com- 
panies refuse to consider their investment profits. Still the in- 
dustry’s overall profits are less than 6%—just about the low- 
est of any major U.S. business. It is only by dipping into 
investment income that many auto insurers stay in the black. 

Chief source of their trouble is the widely misunderstood 
liability coverage—which is quite unlike other forms of in- 
surance. When a person buys fire, medical or collision 
insurance, his company pays him directly for his losses. But 
a liability policy does not protect a driver against the cost 
of injury to himself; it protects him against the possibility 
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of having to pay for someone else’s injuries in the event 
that a court finds him at fault. Once that happens, the driv- 
er’s company must pay the judgment against him. And with 
its own money at stake, the company usually tries to beat 
down the victim's claims, however just. As damage awards 
mount, the industry compensates for its losses by raising ev- 
eryone’s premiums. But even when a company wins in 
court and does not have to pay a claim, it may still re- 
taliate against its policyholder by canceling his insurance, a 
fate that makes other companies regard him as such a poor 
risk that he finds it very hard to buy a new policy. 


Preferred Risks 

Compounding this recipe for hostility between all parties 
is the difficulty of assessing the legal responsibility for auto 
accidents. In the six states* that have “comparative negli- 
gence” laws, a victim who is partly responsible for a crash 
can recover a proportionate percentage of his losses. In the 
other 44 states, unless the victim can prove that the policy- 
holder was entirely at fault—and that he himself was 
utterly blameless—the company need not pay him a cent. In- 
deed, the worse the accident—a ten-car chain collision, for 
example—the more difficult it usually is to pin sole blame 
on one driver and reimburse anyone. If a driver has a heart 
attack and his car mounts a curb, hitting ten pedestrians, 
who is at fault? No one. Who gets paid? No one. 

Almost inevitably, the fault system results in wildly errat- 
ic settlements, Insurance companies are notorious for over- 
paying small “nuisance” claims because it would cost more 
to fight them than to settle. At the same time, the seriously in- 
jured victim with high economic losses is often unable to 
wait for his case to come to trial and is forced to settle for 
whatever the company offers. If he does gamble on going 
to court, he may lose the case and get nothing. On the 
other hand, if he wins he may hit the jackpot. 

So much money is involved that it seems to nourish cor- 
ruption. There are adjusters who take bribes to settle cases, 
plaintiffs who file inflated claims, witnesses who remember 
the unrememberable, doctors who commit perjury, and law- 
yers who squander their talents working for contingent fees 
(30% of what they win for their clients), which now pro- 
vide roughly one-third of the U.S. bar's total income. 

So great is the cost of lawyers’ fees and overhead that it 
takes an estimated $2.20 in premiums and taxes to get $1 
to an accident victim. (Blue Cross delivers $1 in benefits 
for $1.07.) Nor is inefficiency the only drawback of the pon- 
derous system. Although only 5% of auto cases ever reach 
trial, they still pre-empt about 65% of the nation’s civil- 
court calendars. It now takes 2) years to get a civil case 
tried in most cities. 

The fault system also forces insurers to compete almost en- 
tirely for “preferred risks"—drivers who seldom drive and 
people most likely to impress juries if they do get into trou- 
ble. As a result, thousands of unpreferred motorists have 
been unceremoniously stripped of their policies or forced to 
pay sky-high surcharges, not only because of accidents, but 
sometimes because they happen to live in “red line” (claim- 
prone) areas or belong to supposedly risky groups—a cCat- 
egory that includes the young, the old, Negroes, actors, 
barbers, bartenders, sailors, soldiers and men with frivolous 
nicknames like “Shorty.” Divorcees are often blackballed be- 
cause they might irk women jurors; doctors and clergymen 
are frowned upon as “preoccupied” drivers. A Manhattan 
lawyer was banned after someone hit his car in his apart- 
ment-house parking lot while he was upstairs asleep; a 
California housewife with a perfect driving record lost her 


* Arkansas, Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 
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policy because her husband was a Navy medic—driving an 
ambulance in Viet Nam. 

All states have “assigned-risk” plans, requiring every in- 
surance company to accept a quota of castoffs, whom they 
sometimes charge 150% above standard rates for minimum 
coverage. For some accident-prone drivers, even that price 
may be a bargain, but insurance companies have been so 
fast and loose about canceling policies that many of those 
dumped into the assigned-risk pool do not deserve it. In 
1964-65, for example, almost 70% of New York's as- 
signed-risk drivers had clean driving records. 


Painless Finance 

Problems have proliferated so rapidly that soon only the 
Government may be able to handle the financial hazards of 
auto insurance. But how? In 1869, the Supreme Court 
ruled that “insurance is not commerce,” thus exempting it 
from federal antitrust laws and congressional regulation of in- 
terstate commerce. In 1945, after the court had reversed 
itself, the McCarran-Ferguson Act put all insurance under 
state supervision, But many Congressmen now believe that 
the states are flunking the auto-insurance part of their job. 
A Senate subcommittee has called for a “root and branch” 
investigation of the entire industry. President Johnson echoed 
the request in his State of the Union message last week, 
and Senate hearings are due this spring. One likely result is 
that the McCarran-Ferguson Act may be amended to im- 
pose federal standards on lax state insurance commissions. 

As if to ward off that result, more state commissions are 
holding public rate hearings, denying premium boosts and or- 
dering insurers to specify their reasons for cancellations 
and nonrenewals. But none of this will lower the price of in- 
surance. As cancellations decrease, the industry will find 
itself handling more high-risk drivers and paying out more 
in damages. To reduce their losses, they will be forced to 
raise premiums still higher. 

Somehow the industry must be helped to cut its costs. 
One obvious step is tighter state driver-licensing—or even a 
federal license for all U.S. drivers. If 20% of the country’s 
drivers lost their licenses, says the Stanford Research In- 
stitute, the accident rate would go down 80%. 

Some critics urge the Federal Government to do the in- 
surance industry a favor and take over the auto-accident 
business entirely. Urban Specialist Daniel P. Moynihan, 
who chairs a federal auto-safety advisory committee, sug- 
gests a federal insurance system modeled on workmen's 
compensation, with awards made strictly on the basis of 
loss rather than fault. “Financing such a system,” he argues, 
“might be the easiest part of all.” Some $3.4 billion a year 
in gasoline taxes is already being spent to build the In- 
terstate Highway System. When the system is finished in 
1973, Moynihan would simply raise the gas tax a penny or 
so a gallon and switch the revenue to insurance, for which 
motorists would pay no other premium. 

There are serious objections to Moynihan’s nonfault Gov- 
ernment insurance scheme, however tidy it sounds. For one 
thing, it would be fought hard by the oil industry, which 
aches to repeal the present gas tax. For another, it might be 
so financially painless that U.S. drivers would tend to 
worry less about their liability for accidents, And Govern- 
ment insurance might become a political football as legisla- 
tors vied to curb needed rate raises. 

Most experts still feel that private enterprise, with all its 
built-in advantages of business competition, should be given 
a second chance rather than a death sentence. They argue 
that the way to cut auto-insurance costs is to design a sys- 
tem that automatically compensates most victims regardless 
of fault, and still gives them the option of going to court to 
ask for more. Such mixed systems are already operating in 
several other countries, notably in Canada’s Saskatchewan 
Province, where auto insurance costs two-thirds as much as 
identical coverage in adjoining North Dakota. 

A much discussed mixed system geared to the U.S. is 
now being advocated by Law Professors Robert E. Keeton 
of Harvard and Jeffrey O'Connell of the University of Il- 
linois. In their book After Cars Crash, they propose a novel 
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form of auto insurance called “Basic Protection,” which 
would pay benefits more widely and efficiently, yet preserve 
both private enterprise and the right to file lawsuits for se- 
vere injury and economic loss. 

Under B.P., all motorists would carry compulsory in- 
surance that started paying victims immediately, regardless 
of who was at fault. The injured motorist, his passengers 
and any pedestrians he hit would be paid directly by his 
own insurance company—not the other fellow’s—up to $10,- 
000 per person and $100,000 per accident, mainly for 
medical expenses and wage losses up to $750 a month. Col- 
lateral benefits from Blue Cross and other sources, which 
juries are not permitted to consider when setting awards, 
would be deducted from B.P. payments; but such collateral 
coverage would entitle motorists to lower premiums. B.P. 
would also exclude property damage and payment for pain 
and suffering, which the authors consider a boondoggle in 
most cases. Even so, motorists could insure themselves and 
their families at extra cost against pain, inconvenience and 
“catastrophe” losses above $100,000. 


Out of Business 

If a victim's losses exceeded B.P. limits, he could still go 
to court and sue for damages above $10,000, plus pain and 
suffering if it amounted to more than $5,000, In turn, a 
B.P.-insured motorist would be personally liable for paying 
judgments exceeding those amounts. 

Some experts claim that B.P. would cut insurance costs 
as much as 25%, while compensating 25% more victims. 
A few top companies favor parts of the plan; Insurance Com- 
pany of North America has run newspaper ads supporting 
it. Pessimistic insurance men, however, foresee costlier, slow- 
er claim procedures, rising payments to now uncompensat- 
ed victims—and no letup in accident suits because claims 
above B.P. would still attract swarms of contingent-fee law- 
yers. The American Trial Lawyers Association (the negli- 
gence bar) does net agree. It seems to fear that B.P. would 
put them out of business. In fact, after the scheme won the 
support of 250 Boston lawyers last summer and unexpected- 
ly swept past the lower house of the Massachusetts leg- 
islature, a lobby of panicked negligence lawyers killed it in 
the state senate. The plan is pending or soon to be intro- 
duced in the legislatures of California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Rhode Island and Wisconsin—in 
all of which negligence lawyers are fighting it. 

Whatever the outcome, debate over the Keeton-O’Con- 
nell plan ought to spur auto insurers to self-reform. Some 
big companies have already moved toward nonfault by 
using an “advance payments” plan: if their policyholder is 
clearly liable, the victim is immediately paid for his out-of- 
pocket losses—without being asked to waive his right to 
any future settlement, The companies report that such claim- 
ants seldom sue later on, Other companies, notably State 
Farm Mutual and Allstate, have cut overhead by using com- 
puterized billing and their own low-commission salesmen 
rather than outside agents. Auto insurers might also save 
the public millions by selling group policies to companies 
and unions. Beyond that, they could swing their weight be- 
hind safer car design. If auto insurers offered big discounts 
for cars with easily repaired fenders or sturdy bumpers of 
uniform height, Detroit might soon find that it would pay 
to provide them, 

The trouble is that many of these ideas are still just that 
—ideas. With bright exceptions, too many auto insurers 
refuse to believe that sweeping reform is needed, that ex- 
asperated motorists across the land are awakening to the 
suggestion that far better coverage is possible. 

Two courses are open. One is Government auto in- 
surance, which the industry dreads as a door-opener to 
further Government intervention in the insurance business. 
The other is fast industry action proving that private en- 
terprise can best serve the motoring public. In every state 
legislature, the industry can and should unite to pit its great 
lobbying power against the negligence lawyers and in favor 
of a nonfault system—the Keeton-O’Connell plan, perhaps, 
or an even better one, if insurance experts can devise it. 
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THE WORLD 





GREECE 
Glimpse of the Future 


No document available to four doz- 
en men can be kept secret very long, 
and last week a number of interested 
Greeks, including King Constantine in 
his Rome were poring over a 
very limited printing. It was a draft of 
the new Greek constitution that the 
junta led by Colonel-turned-Premier 
George Papadopoulos has promised to 
submit to voters before Sept. 15 as a 
major step in returning Greece to nor 
mal parliamentary rule 

The draft was prepared by a commis 
sion of 20 jurists and submitted last 
month to the junta’s 25-man Cabinet, 
which had hoped to prevent any pre- 
mature disclosures. But a few copies 
somehow leaked out, providing at least 
a provisional glimpse of what Greece's 
new rulers have in mind for the coun- 
try. Its major elements 
> Parliament will be reduced from 300 
to 200 members, and candidates must 
be cither 1) native-born Greeks, or 2) 
citizens who have been naturalized for 
at least ten years, or 3) those who have 
held renewed Greek citizenship for at 
least five years after becoming citizens 
of foreign countries—a_ clause that 
would disqualify Leftist Andreas Pa- 
pandreou from any election that might 
be held this year.* Banned from par- 
ticipation in Greek politics will be “all 
parties whose aims or the activity of 
whose members is openly or covertly 
opposed to the fundamental principles 


exile, 


Papandreou, 48, who held U.S. citizenship 
from 1944 to 1964, was released from an Ath 
ens prison by the junta’s Christmas Eve amnes 
ty. Last week he flew to Paris, where he 
denounced the present regime as “repressive 
and dictatorial,” warned it to step 
face a civil war, and called for the establish 
ment of a nonaligned “progressive 
ment in Greece 


aside or 


govern 





ANDREAS PAPANDREOU IN PARIS 
Constitutional clause of his very own. 
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of the state or designed to overthrow 
the prevailing social order.” 

> “The abusive exercise of individual 
rights for the purpose of overthrowing 
the principles of the regime and the so 
order is prohibited.” Strikes for 
“alien to the material or moral 
strikers are 


cial 
motives 
interests” of the 
forbidden 
> “The press is free and performs a so- 
cial mission,” but it must avoid offend- 
ing “the honor of persons who perform 
public functions” or disseminating 
“principles or views of political parties 
that have been banned.” Offending 
newspapers will be confiscated 
> Greece is “a crowned liberal democ- 
racy.” The King is “the symbol of na- 
tional unity.” He will have power to 
appoint and dismiss Premiers, but may 
and fire other Cabinet ministers 
only with the Premier's consent. He is 
commander in chief of the armed forces 
and appoints the chiefs of staff and the 
internal-security chief on recommenda- 
tion of the Supreme National Defense 
Council. He may pardon prisoners on 
recommendation of a newly created Ju- 
dicial Council 

King Constantine has laid down two 
major conditions for his return to 
Greece: 1) the promulgation and adop 
tion of a constitution, and 2) national 
elections. What he thinks of the pres 
ent draft, which would limit his once 
broad powers, is not known, His strong- 
est leverage on the junta has been 
that foreign governments have contin- 
ued to recognize him, not the junta- 
appointed regent, as Greece's legitimate 
head of state, But at week's end Tur- 
traditional enemy—be- 
came the first important nation to ex- 
tend official recognition to the junta 
Some other countries are now likely to 
follow the Turkish example 


also 


select 


key—Greece’s 


ITALY 
The Day the Earth Shook 


When the first tremors began in the 
parched, rock-ribbed mountains of west- 
ern Sicily last week, most of the 3,000 
Salaparuta took refuge on 
the slopes just below their hilltop town 
There, among their and 
vines, they waited in the chilly 
for the danger to pass. At 3 


people of 
goats grape- 
night 
a.m, the 
earth rolled again, at first gently, then 
with a sickening sway. Before their eyes, 
Salaparuta crumbled apart like a child's 
sand castle. Within 30 seconds, the nine 
century-old vineyard little 
more than dust. Left standing over the 
moonlit rubble was a solitary sentinel, 
a church tower, whose bell was jolted 
by the earth’s angry vibrations into a 
final eerie death knell 

Similar scenes of devastation unfold 
ed elsewhere in a land that has long 
lived with poverty and the Mafia’s cru 
el rule. Unlike Salaparuta, where all 


town Was 






SOLDIERS SEARCHING FOR 
The worst that 


but a few of the villagers had time to 
flee, scores of people were crushed to 
death in masonry in such 
neighboring towns as Montevago, Gibel- 
lina, Santa Margherita di Belice, Sa- 
lemi and Santa Ninfa. Montevago's law- 
yer, along with five companions, 
perished trying to race the tremors in 
his tiny Fiat. The town’s doctor died on 
his way to save his mother. The earth- 
quake was by far Italy’s worst since 
75,000 people were killed at the other 
end of tremor-prone Sicily 60 years ago. 
The toll: as many as 500 people dead, 
more than 1,000 injured and 80,000 left 
homeless over a 600-square-mile carpet 
of destruction in one of the Mezzogior- 
no’s most backward regions 

Aftershocks & Quagmires. The 
search for victims continued for long, 
wearying hours. A seven-year-old girl 
was pulled out alive after more than 
two days in the wreckage of her home 
—though later she died of her injuries 
The rescue of a 104-year-old woman 
ended in the same way: dug out from 
the debris, she succumbed on the way 
to a hospital. In Gibellina, the 
were piled on top of mossy sandstone 


cascades of 


dead 


tombs in the town cemetery 

Much of western Sicily was turned 
into a giant refugee camp. Hundreds 
of thousands of Siciliani nervously slept 
such relatively un 
scathed cities as Palermo, because af 
tershocks continued to be felt for days 
At the quake’s epicenter, the homeless 
made tents of tarpaulin, huddled by bon 
fires, and waited for the government to 
distribute food and medicine, much of 
it contributed by the U.S. and Britain 
Then, as if nature had not already done 
its worst, violent rains and winds lashed 
the quake area at week's end, turning 
the refugee encampments into quag- 
mires and halting for a time the de- 
livery of relief supplies 


outdoors even in 
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QUAKE VICTIMS IN GIBELLINA 
nature could do. 


GUATEMALA 


Caught in the Crossfire 

The black Ford carrying the four 
American military men swung away 
from the headquarters of the U.S. mil- 
itary mission in Guatemala City, and 
headed down Avenida de las Americas, 
Ten blocks from the mission, a dark 
green sedan carrying three men pulled 
alongside, and one of them suddenly 
opened up with a machine gun. “I in- 
stinctively hit the dirt,” recalled Sgt. 
Major John R. Forster, who was wound- 
ed in the hand. Chief Petty Officer 
Harry Green caught a bullet in the 
spine. Sitting in the front seat, Colonel 
John D. Webber, 47, head of the mis- 
sion and driver of the car, and Licut. 
Commander Ernest A. Munro, 40, chief 
of the mission's naval section, took the 
full force of the fusillade and died al- 
most instantly as the car came squeal- 
ing to a halt. The four Americans were 
casualties in a fresh outburst of lethal 
feuding between left- and right-wing 
Guatemalan extremists that has claimed 
more than 25 lives in the past month. 

In a way, Webber and Munro were 
the victims of Webber's own success in 
Guatemala. When the tough career of- 
ficer arrived in Guatemala 18 months 
ago, 200 Communist guerrillas were ter- 
rorizing the countryside. Webber im- 
mediately expanded counterinsurgency 
training within Guatemala’s 5,000-man 
army, brought in U.S. Jeeps, trucks, 
communications equipment and helicop- 
ters to give the army more firepower 
and mobility, and breathed new life 
into the army's civic-action program. 

Civilian Collaborators. Toward the 
end of 1966, as civic-action teams 
pushed ahead with new roads and 
schools in the interior and established 
the first real rapport with the cam- 
pesinos, the army was able to launch a 
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major drive against guerrilla strongholds 
in the Sierra de las Minas in north- 
eastern Guatemala. To aid in the drive, 
the army also hired and armed local 
bands of “civilian collaborators” li- 
censed to kill peasants whom they con- 
sidered guerrillas or “potential” guerril- 
las. There were those who doubted the 
wisdom of encouraging such measures 
in violence-prone Guatemala, but Web- 
ber was not among them. “That's the 
way this country is,” he said. “The Com- 
munists are using everything they have, 
including terror. And it must be met.” 

With the war going against them, 
many guerrillas sought refuge in the 
capital, joining forces with urban ter- 
rorists who had been relatively quiet. 
Then, early last month, President Julio 
César Méndez Montenegro ordered an 
increase in the sales tax and bus fares, 
and the terrorism that had been largely 
confined to the countryside flared up in 
the capital. Communist fire bombs ex- 
ploded in Guatemala City’s two largest 
department stores, causing more than 
$1,000,000 in damage. 

Looking for Blood. In response, clan- 
destine bands of rightist terrorists went 
looking for blood. One night they car- 
ried off a 26-year-old former beauty 
queen who was proud of her left-wing 
sympathies, raped her and beat her to 
death with rifle butts. Vowing to avenge 
her murder, leftist terrorists drove up 
to the home of a Guatemalan army colo- 
nel early last week and machine-gunned 
one of his guards. The next day a left- 
ist lawyer was gunned down with his 
bodyguard, and a right-wing politician 
was shot in front of his home. A few 
hours later, Webber and Munro were 
killed, caught in the savage crossfire of 
Guatemalan politics. 

Police fanned out across the city, 
soon spotted the green murder car and, 
after a fierce gun battle, killed Com- 
munist Terrorist Leonard Castillo John- 
son, 22, a member of the Castroite 
Rebel Armed Forces (FAR)—and the 
boyfriend of the murdered beauty 
queen. The next morning, the FAR is- 
sued a brief bulletin, claiming credit 
for the murders of Webber and Mun- 
ro, and posthumously congratulating 
Castillo as the triggerman who had 
“brought to justice the Yanqui officers 
who were teaching tactics to the Gua- 
temalan army for its war against the 
people.” 


BRITAIN 


Sad Salute to Fact 

Almost down to the last dread de- 
tail, it was the speech that had been 
forecast for weeks by diplomats, econ- 
omists and the whole Fleet Street press 
corps. Still, as Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson rose before Parliament last week 
and methodically ticked off his pro- 
gram “to make devaluation work,” the 
import of his words made the occasion 
historic. “We have come to terms with 
our role in the world,” announced Wil- 
son. “Our security lies fundamentally 


in Europe.” And even the world’s hard- 
ened realists, who had said it for years, 
seemed to cringe at Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Roy Jenkins’ sad salute to 
fact. “We are recognizing,” he told the 
House of Commons, “that we are no 
longer a superpower.” 

Tethering British defense to Europe 
will permit Wilson to hasten the with- 
drawal of 35,000 troops stationed in 
the Far East and to clear out of two Per- 
sian Gulf bases as well—all within three 
years. Thus by the end of 1971, except 
for the 10,000-man Hong Kong garri- 
son and a few other colonial police 
details, British arms will be deployed 
no farther from home than the Med- 
iterranean. With the cancellation of an 
order for 50 U.S. F-111 swing-wing jet 
craft, saving $1 billion over ten years, 
Britain’s up-to-date _ nuclear-delivery 
muscle will be reduced to four Polaris 
submarines. A post-1971 phase-out of 
all aircraft carriers will drastically cut 
Britain's fighting mobility. 

No. 2 Power. Though these cutbacks 
will eventually bring hefty budget sav- 
ings (some $600 million a year by 
1972), there was no way for Wilson to 
siphon off enough current defense funds 
to finance an immediate increase in ex- 
port production, which is Britain's only 
hope of reversing its balance of pay- 
ments deficit. For that, he had to dip 
bravely into his own Labor Party's so- 
cial programs: an end to free milk in 
secondary schools, a moderate (30¢) 
charge for National Health Service pre- 
scriptions that will apply to medicine 
for most people between ages 15 and 
65, a freeze on civil service hiring, and 
a means test for the next increase in 
family allowances. Most serious of the 
domestic slashes is the postponement 
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WILSON BEFORE COMMONS SPEECH 
Even the realists cringed. 
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for two years (until 1973) of a planned 
raise in the legal school-dropout age, 
which at its present level (age 15) is al- 
lowing four-fifths of the nation’s stu- 
dents to quit before completing sec- 
ondary school 

Spared by Wilson's ax were two ex- 
pensive investments in the future being 
undertaken jointly with France; the 
Concorde supersonic airliner, due for 
its test flight this spring, and the Dover- 
to-Calais Channel tunnel. Nor did Wil- 
son mention tax increases in his 45- 
minute speech—an omission that caused 
a brief flurry of bullish activity on the 
London stock exchange. Within hours, 
though, Jenkins—a hard-nosed econo- 
mist who was Wilson's chief aide in 
ramming the budget cuts through the 
Cabinet, and in the process established 
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COMMUNISTS 


The Kremlin Express 

The trip had all the mystery of a 
ride on the old Orient Express. While a 
raging blizzard shut down the airports 
of Eastern Europe, the three top men 
of Russia sped by train from Moscow 
across the white wastes to the Masu- 
rian Lake district of Poland 600 miles 
away. There, in a hunting lodge, Party 
Boss Leonid Brezhnev, Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin and President Nikolai Podgor- 
ny huddled with Polish Party Chief 
Wladyslaw Gomulka. Then it was all 
aboard again for a visit by the Rus- 
sians to East German Party Boss Wal- 
ter Ulbricht before heading back home 
The bland communiqués issued at each 
stop hardly illuminated what pressing 
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PODGORNY, BREZHNEV & KOSYGIN IN MOSCOW 
Searching for friends in a raging blizzard. 


himself as Labor's No, 2 power—dashed 
any thought that economic growth 
might lead to bigger paychecks. “The 
faster money incomes increase,” he said, 
“the harsher must be the tax increases.” 

Drained by Debate. Tory backbench- 
ers peppered the Prime Minister's 
speech with caustic cries of “Hear, 
hear!”, hoots of laughter and shouts of 
“Resign, resign! Distrustful financial 
analysts doubted that spending had been 
reduced enough to stiffen the pound, 
and Laborites were bitterly resentful of 
the domestic curbs. For all the pained 
outcries, however, only one Cabinet 
member resigned—Lord Longford, lead- 
er of the House of Lords. The rest of 
the Cabinet, including some who had 
been expected to leave, stayed on with 
the justification that no single Cabinet 
department had been singled out to 
bear the brunt of austerity. But it was 
a sullen Commons that gave Wilson, 
drained by two days of debate, his vote 
of confidence. The vote was 304 to 9, 
with all the Tories and the 26 break 
away Laborites abstaining 
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business could have made fellow trav 
elers of the Kremlin troika 

It was fair to suspect that the odys 
sey was aimed in part at placating Ul 
bricht, who has been reading some bad 
news with a Moscow dateline in the pa 
pers these days. When the Soviet am 
bassador handed a note to the Bonn 
government on the Berlin issue last 
week, the Kremlin seemed to be serv 
ing notice that it now wants to deal 
directly with Bonn on issues involving 
the divided city. In the past, it has al 
most always let Ulbricht present the 
East Bloc’s terms. The note repeats Mos- 
cow’s apparent willingness to recognize 
the four-power partition of Berlin as 
permanent, provided that Bonn’s politi- 
cians stop speaking of West Berlin as 
part of the Bundesrepublik and reduce 
their visits to the city 

The troika has its own worries, how 
ever, and no doubt also took to the 
rails to coordinate strategy for the con- 
ference of Communist chiefs scheduled 
to convene in Budapest next month 
With Rumania and Yugoslavia boycot- 


ting the conference, and with a new 
and perhaps more freewheeling regime 
in Czechoslovakia, Ulbricht and Go- 
mulka are left as the Kremlin’s most 
trusted friends in its flagging campaign 
to isolate the renegade Chinese Com- 
munists. Any flop in the Budapest meet 
ing, which is designed as a prelude to a 
larger assemblage in Moscow, would 
be a serious setback for Russian for- 
eign policy 

And the Kremlin express may have 
had yet another goal in its Polish stop: 
to head off the ousting of Gomulka 
that was rumored imminent. His most 
likely replacement is Edward Giereck, 
a Politburo member in his mid-50s who 
was once a miner and is now party 
boss of the big Katowice industrial re- 
gion of Poland 


RUSSIA 


Chastising a Scion 

In the wake of labor-camp sentences 
meted out to four youthful critics of 
the Soviet regime two weeks ago, the 
Kremlin last week cracked down on 
the man who had done the most to dra 
matize the plight of the dissenting quar- 
tet to the outside world, The Soviet 
government fired Pavel Litvinov, 30, a 
physicist, from his post as a lecturer at 
the Moscow Institute of 
Chemical Technology. It charged that 
his absence from the institute during 
the trial was “an infringement of work 


Precision 


discipline.” 

The burly, leather-jacketed Litvinov 
was a conspicuous figure during the 
closed-door trial. Not allowed inside 
the courtroom, he talked outside with 
foreign correspondents and signed a 
statement branding the proceeding a 
“wild mockery.” He has managed to 
avoid arrest so far only because he is 
the grandson of the late Foreign Minis- 
ter Maxim Litvinov, and thus the scion 
of an old Bolshevik family. “I am def 
initely not a revolutionary, but neither 
am I an organization man,” he says. “I 
must do what my heart tells me.” Still 
uncowed after his dismissal, Litvinov 
announced that he would fight to get 
his job back by appealing his case to 
the local trade-union council 

The Kremlin also moved to stanch 
the flow abroad of increasingly defiant 
statements from the “underground” set 
of young intellectuals. Officials of the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry’s press section 
telephoned Western correspondents to 
warn them against attending a news con- 
ference planned by the mother of Alek- 
sandr Ginzburg and the wife of Yuri 
Galanskov, two of the four sentenced tn- 
tellectuals. Both men were sent to labor 
camps after the trial, and the two wom- 
en had invited the newsmen to hear 
details of what had gone on inside the 
courtroom 

The head of the press section, Le- 
onid Zamyatin, warned newsmen that 
“serious measures’ would be taken 
against anyone who went to talk with 
the two women. Four American and 
three Swedish journalists, who had not 
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News story of the year in business travel. 


Now there are FOUR new Beechcraft Bonanzas for 1968, 
to give you a choice of power, price and tail design. 


This important business news is about a bonanza... 
“something that yields a large profit.” 

Businessmen around the world have used the Beechcraft 
Bonanza in pursuit of profit for almost a quarter of a 
century. But never before has there been such a choice... 
three power options...top speeds from 195 mph to 250 
mph...world famous “V” tail or swept vertical fin and 
horizontal stabilizer...and optional 5 place or 6 place 
seating arrangements. 


And never before have Bonanzas been so easy to buy. 
It’s simply a matter of selecting the one that best suits 
your business travel needs and budget. They're all 
Bonanzas...the ultimate in quality. No other single 
engine business aircraft offers the speed, performance 
and comfort of a Beechcraft Bonanza. 


(1) Beechcraft Turbo Bonanza 
Get up and go when you want to...out of most traffic... 


above weather...up where cruising is fast and comfort- 
able. The big, turbocharged engine delivers 250 mph top 


speed at 19,000 feet. Absolute ceiling is 30,700 feet! And 
the rugged Turbo Bonanza is just as much at home on 
short, rough strips as it is on major terminals. It’s easy 
to fly, with solid, low-wing stability. Stretch-out, “easy 
chair” comfort in adjustable reclining seats makes top-of- 
the-world business flying a pleasure in a Turbo Bonanza. 
5th and 6th seats optional. 


2] Beechcraft Bonanza E33A 

Cruise at 200 miles per hour (top speed: 208 mph). The 
285 hp Continental, fuel injection engine moves you out 
and up to cruising altitude in a hurry. Many features 
make Bonanza flying easy...even for brand new pilots! 
The E33A Bonanza has roomy comfort for 4 people and 
an optional 5th seat. Once you've enjoyed travel in a 
Bonanza...you'll never be satisfied with anything less! 


[3] Beechcraft Bonanza V35A 
From gleaming metal spinner to famous “V” tail, Bonanza 


V35A looks anxious to fly! Cruise at 203 miles per hour 
(top speed: 210 mph) with a 285 hp Continental, fuel 





_ the great BONANZA bonanza! 


injection engine. This incomparable business airplane 
is known all over the world for its performance, beauty 
and efficient aerodynamic design. The Bonanza V35A is 
a pleasure to fly...for pilot and passengers. Standard 
4-place, the V35A can seat a family of six. 


[4] Beechcraft Bonanza E33 

Move full loads at a smooth, steady 185 miles per hour 
(top speed: 195 mph) using 80-octane fuel (easy on your 
credit cards). The 225 hp Continental, fuel injection 
powerplant lets you move up to high speed and high 
performance in a four to five place Bonanza designed 
for maximum economy of operation. Low-wing design 
provides excellent stability and “all-around” visibility. 
Helps you make smooth, air-cushioned landings. 

Make 1968 a Bonanza year 

The choice is up to you. Will this be the big bonanza 
year for your business? 

It can be when you choose a Beechcraft Bonanza. You'll 
know why so many fast-paced businessmen say a Bonanza 
“yields a large profit.” 

See your Beechcraft Dealer, and have yourself a Bonanza 
year! 
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Beech Aircraft Corporation, Marketing Services, 
9705 E. Central, Wichita, Kansas 67201 


Move to a better job and we believe your family 
will soon feel as comfortable with their new home, new 
schools, and new friends as they did with the old. 

But Allied understands your concerns about 
moving. We understand hecause we've helped more 
families put down new roots than any other van 
line in the world. 

And we understand how to be most helpful 


at this trying time. While you do what you can about 
personal problems, we do our best to relieve you of 
most concerns about the move itself. We advise you 
about the details of moving. And we handle your things 
as if we owned them. 

When moving worries overtake you, give the 

Allied Agent in your town a call. He'll make your 

move as worry-iree as possible. 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


We move families, not just furniture. 





been delivered the official warning but 
heard it secondhand from their col- 
leagues, decided to go anyway. At the 
door, they found a phalanx of Soviet se- 
curity men, who first took their pic- 
tures, then turned them away. Inside, 
the two women waited in their second- 
floor apartment in vain. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Matrimonial Wreckage 

Pretty divorcee, 27, 5 ft. 4 in., slim 
technician, with child and three-room 
apartment, seeks man with varied in- 
terests. Can anyone love me? 

The woman who thus advertised for 
a mate last week in the Czechoslovakian 
newspaper Vecerni Praha was asking a 
question that echoes mournfully 
throughout Eastern Europe these days. 
Everywhere in the Communist bloc the 
institution of marriage is in trouble, 
and the proof of the malaise can be 
read in soaring divorce rates and declin- 
ing birth rates. In Hungary, which has 
the lowest birth rate in the world, 13.6 
per 1,000 people, more abortions are 
performed than there are babies born 
each year. One out of every four Ruma- 
nian couples got a divorce last year, as 
did one out of every three Czecho- 
slovakian couples in Prague. The di- 
vorce rate has even shot up in strongly 
Roman Catholic Poland. 

Easy Liaisons. Marriage has never en- 
joyed much status in Communist dogma. 
Marxist theory stigmatized the institu- 
tion as a bourgeois relic whose sinister 
purpose was the orderly transfer of 
property from a father to his son, The 
Soviets scythed the religious significance 
out of marriage entirely, and in the 
post-Revolution years they advocated 
easy liaisons. Many couples married 
themselves by “solemn agreements,” 
while others, who had tired of their 
mates, merely called the district party 
chief and announced that they con- 
sidered themselves divorced. Tiring 
came quickly in societies where pri- 
vacy is almost impossible, diversions 
drab, and the outlook for the future 
grey and bleak. Nor did such prospects 
encourage bringing new lives into the 
world. 

After ignoring the pile of matrimonial 
wreckage for more than a decade, the 
Communists are now awakening to its 
dark demographic consequences. Most 
Eastern European governments have 
passed laws making it harder to get a di- 
vorce, and most now prohibit abortion 
except in unusual circumstances. In Ru 
mania, where Party Boss Nicolae Ceau 
sescu has declared war on “levity to- 
ward the family,” both doctor and 
patient in an abortion case get stil pris- 
on terms. The government makes it so 
hard to buy contraceptives that birth 
control pills have become an appreciat- 
ed currency for tipping—even for those 
who get hold of only a few weeks’ sup- 
ply but take them anyway, in the mistak- 
en belief than an ounce of prevention 
is better than none. 

The Communist governments are also 
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PSYCHOLOGIST COUNSELING WOMAN IN PRAGUE 
Difficult to replant what the scythe has cut down. 


trying at long last to emphasize the pos! 
tive. Hungary this year introduced laws 
allowing women who give birth 23 
years’ leave from their jobs with $40 a 
month in benefits, while Bulgaria an- 
nounced gifts to every new mother of 
$23 for her first child, $234 for her sec- 
ond and $585 for her third, Every East- 
ern European government is closely fol- 
lowing Czechoslovakia’s experiments 
with a lonely-hearts bureau that brings 
single, divorced and widowed people to- 
gether for informal teas and fancy balls, 
and an agency that arranges wedding 
parties and honeymoon trips. Just get- 
ting started in Prague is a new agen- 
cy called the Stdla manzelikd poradna 
(Marriage Guidance Council), that of- 
fers advice to couples on the brink of 
a breakup. While the council's staff 
stands ready to aid their clients with 
sex problems, they are powerless to 
counsel away the financial insecurities 
and crowded housing and the dreari- 
ness of day-to-day life that strain the 
marriages of even the most devoted cou- 
ples in the Communist world. 


FRANCE 
A Con Man’‘s Con Man 


The prisoner in the dock at the Pa- 
lais de Justice in Nice last week was 
short, pudgy, somewhat shopworn and 
50. He looked, as the presiding judge 
himself remarked, exactly like a small 
town butter-and-cheese merchant. But 
there was nothing, absolutely nothing, 
small-time about Pierre Aunay. Stand 
ing trial on eight separate charges— 
ranging from jail breaking to cashing 
phony money orders—Aunay pleaded 
innocent on all counts. He was, he ex- 
plained to the court, far too big a 
crook to have committed such insig- 
nificant crimes and far too slick a crook 
to be caught for the crimes he did com- 
mit. Not that the police had not tried. 
“As Commissaire Benhamou of the Ju- 
dicial Police once admitted to me,” testi- 


fied Aunay, “ ‘every time we can’t solve 
a crime, we blame it on you.’ ” 

Litthe wonder. By his own testimony, 
Aunay was a virtuoso in crime, equally 
gifted as a smuggler, counterfeiter, cur- 
rency manipulator, drug runner and 
confidence man. He was once the Riv- 
iera’s major supplier of tax-free cig- 
arettes, which he brought in from Tan- 
gier aboard his chartered yacht. He 
bootlegged gold coins into Algeria by 
stuffing them into the innards of frozen 
chickens, cleaned out the numbered Ge- 
neva bank account of a wealthy Ca- 
sablanca doctor by posing convincingly 
as his brother. Posing on another occa- 
sion as a heroin pusher, he conned two 
U.S. Narcotics Bureau agents into lay- 
ing a trap for him, and slipped the 
noose with $12,000 in exchange for sev- 
eral bags of what proved to be merely 
powdered sugar 

Claustrophobia. Even behind bars, 
Aunay managed to put his talents to 
profitable use. Put away in 1962 for a 
brief term in Paris’ Fresnes Prison, he 
wangled a job in the prison purchasing 
office, and whiled away his sentence 
forging $120,000 worth of payment or- 
ders for goods the prison never re- 
ceived. During a three-year term for 
armed robbery in Nice, he suffered a 
convenient heart attack and wound up 
living it up in the prison ward of a 
local hospital. He passed out caviar to 
his nurses, champagne to his guards, 
and threw an elaborately catered foie 
gras party for the whole hospital staff. 
Then, one night, he staged an equally 
elaborate escape: after sawing through 
the bars of his window (to throw po- 
lice off the track), Aunay put on a 
fresh suit and walked out the door. Ex- 
plained a hospital guard: “We never 
locked Monsieur Aunay’s door. He suf- 
fered from claustrophobia.” 

The spectacular irregularity of his de- 
fense won Aunay the admiration of all 
of France. Lawyers on the Riviera 
brought their friends to court to catch 
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a glimpse of him, and Le Figaro, a hard- 
headed newspaper that is not easily 
impressed, observed that “Aunay has 
given a course in swindling.” Aunay’s 
judge, unfortunately, was less impressed. 
He found him guilty on two counts, 
sent him back to jail for 2} years 


WEST GERMANY 
In from the Cold 


The most wanted man in West Ger- 
many for the past 20 years has been 
Reinhard Gehlen, the shadowy chief of 
West German intelligence, whom the 
Communists honored with a standing 
offer of $250,000 to anyone who could 
kill him. An assassin almost collected 
in 1953, but the bullet-resistant glass in 
Gehlen’s Mercedes deflected the revolv 
er slugs. That was the closest the Com 
munists came, for Gehlen was a furtive 
quarry. He allowed no pictures to be 
taken (the only postwar photograph of 
him was a sneak shot taken in 1957), 
traveled under aliases, continually 
switched the license plates on his cars, 
and was known by sight only to a hand- 
ful of top Western officials. Last week 
the West German government an- 
nounced that its master spy will retire 
in April, when he reaches 66, 

Hitler's Wrath. Gehlen was a colo- 
nel on the General Staff in Russia in 
1942 when the Wehrmacht suddenly 
ran into unexpected Soviet resistance 
Gehlen was given the mission—until 
then largely ignored by the overcon- 
fident Germans—of assessing the capa- 
bilities of the Red Army. As chief of 
intelligence on the Eastern front, he 
quickly won a reputation for precise 
forecasting of Russian moves, but his 
predictions of Soviet victories so an- 
gered Hitler that he ordered Gehlen 
sent to an insane asylum. 

Instead, Gehlen fled with the retreat- 
ing Wehrmacht into the Bavarian Alps, 
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Only Herr Doktor knew. 
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where he cached away 50 steel cases 
of intelligence data on the Red Army 
Reckoning that the wartime alliance of 
the U.S. and Soviets would soon crum- 
ble, he greeted the victorious invading 
Americans with a proposal: his secrets 
in return for U.S. financial backing 
The U.S. accepted and installed Geh- 
len and his wartime staff in a heavily 
guarded compound near Munich that 
had formerly served as headquarters of 
Deputy Fiihrer Rudolf Hess. There, be- 
hind double rows of concrete walls and 
steel fences, Gehlen plotted some of 
the crucial undercover moves of the 
cold war. He recruited agents through- 
out Eastern Europe, even had a minis 
ter in the East German government in 
his employ, smashed a Czech-run spy 
ring in West Germany and provided 
the West with a realistic assessment of 
Soviet power that helped the U.S. to 
call Soviet bluffs over Berlin. The Cen 
tral Intelligence Agency regarded Geh- 
len as one of its best investments. 

Soviet Agents. In 1956, after West 
Germany had gained sovereignty, Geh- 
len’s organization ended its dependence 
on the CIA. Gehlen, who was known in 
the trade as Herr Doktor, enjoyed Kon- 
rad Adenauer’s close confidence. When 
Adenauer stepped aside in favor of Lud- 
wig Erhard, Gehlen’s standing declined 
in Bonn, partly because Erhard mistrust- 
ed espionage, and partly because of 
disclosures that two of Gehlen’s aides 
had been double agents in Soviet em- 
ploy. But Gehlen recovered a measure 
of his former influence under the Grand 
Coalition, even though he warned Chan- 
cellor Kurt Kiesinger and Foreign Min- 
ister Willy Brandt that their diplomatic 
initiatives toward Eastern Europe might 
provoke the Soviets into some kind of 
serious political retaliation. 

Gehlen turns over to his hand-picked 
successor, Lieut. General Gerhard Wes- 
sel, 54, an organization of 3,500 full- 
time employees that ranks after the 
CIA and Britain's MI-6 as the free 
world’s most ubiquitous intelligence ser- 
vice. Though he will slip into retire- 
ment as furtively as he conducted his 
operations, Gehlen can take some pride 
in the fact that his reputation for om- 
niscience has entered the German lan- 
guage. In response to an unanswerable 
question, a West German is likely to 
reply, “Das weiss nur der Gehlen” (Only 
Gehlen knows that) 


THE WAR 


Spillover into Laos 

The neutralization and partition of 
the kingdom of Laos stipulated by the 
Geneva Accords of 1962 has served Ha- 
noi’s war against South Viet Nam ad- 
mirably. Down the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
through the Communist-controlled por- 
tion of Laos have flowed the men and 
supplies enabling North Viet Nam to 
keep the war going, and Laotian rice 
has helped keep Ho’s warriors fed. The 
U.S. regularly bombs the Trail to slow 
the flow. But unlike Hanoi, Washington 
has been unwilling to violate the ban 








ROYAL LAOTIAN HOWITZER AT NAM BAC 
Dismayed by the North’s dedication to war. 


on foreign troops in Laos and strike di- 
rectly overland to interdict the enemy 
traffic southward. 

The North Vietnamese and_ their 
Pathet Lao allies have, in turn, been 
careful not to succeed too well in their 
continual skirmishing with Royal Lao 
troops. Overdoing it on the Lao battle- 
ficlds would upset the precarious bal- 
ance between the two halves of Laos— 
and thus justify allied intervention under 
the Geneva treaty. But last week that 
balance was in danger of being tipped. 
In eastern Laos the Communists were 
creating a major staging area for an at- 
tack across the border at U.S. Marine 
positions south of the DMZ. In northern 
Laos, North Vietnamese and Pathet Lao 
soldiers inflicted a major defeat on Roy- 
al Laotian forces, overrunning the stra- 
tegic valley of Nam Bac. 

Bumper-to-Bumper. The upsurge of 
trouble in Laos came as the scarred bat- 
tlefields of South Viet Nam fell relative- 
ly silent after two weeks of the fiercest 
fighting of the war in which a record 
5,084 Communist soldiers were killed. 
Said U.S. Commander General Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland: “The Commu- 
nists seem to have run temporarily out 
of steam.” But probably not for long. 
Watching the North Vietnamese build- 
up across the border, Westmoreland ex- 
pects a major enemy attack at Khe 
Sanh either shortly before or after the 
seven-day lunar new year celebration 
of Tet that starts Jan. 30. 

Since Oct. 15, Red trucks have been 
streaming southward in  bumper-to 
bumper convoys. The Trail has been 
expanded in many stretches into a two- 
lane highway that is artfully camou 
flaged and heavily defended by dug-in 
and mobile antiaircraft batteries. So se- 
rious is the increase in traffic that the 
U.S. is now bombing more in Laos 
than in North Viet Nam. In December 
the U.S. flew 6,722 combat sorties over 
Laos, hitting fuel dumps, traffic and 
gun emplacements along the Trail, 4 
only 5,692 over North Viet Nam. Even 
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trucks get 


so, roughly 80% of the 
through, and the U.S. Marines at Khe 
Sanh were oiling their weapons in prep- 
aration for the worst. Other Marines at 


“The Rock Pile,” the fallback base 16 
miles northeast of Khe Sanh, hurried 
to complete an airstrip so that supplies 
and reinforcements can be flown in, 
and giant B-52s daily dumped tons of 
bombs on infiltration routes from Laos. 

Crumbling Resolve. The Communist 
aims in northern Laos were less clear 
The town of Nam Bac sits in a fertile 
valley astride communication routes 
from Dienbienphu in North Viet Nam 
to Communist areas of Laos, and was 
an important Royalist island in Pathet 
Lao territory. The Royalists had taken 
the town from the Reds two years ago, 
started a rural-development program, 
and promised the peasants that they 
would defend them. 

That resolve crumbled as the Royal- 
ist troops at Nam Bac were hit by five 
battalions of Pathet Lao and an estimat- 
ed 18 battalions of North Vietnamese, 
whose dedication to war dismays the 
amiable Laotians. After a two-day skir- 
mish, the Royalists fled their fortifi- 
cations, leaving behind seven howitzers, 
scores of mortars and even their laun- 
dry fluttering from clothes lines, Some 
4,000 of the routed Royalists disap- 
peared into the jungle. Though many 
will undoubtedly turn up for duty again 
some day, their absence at the moment 
reduces by 20% the strength of the 
Royal Laotian Army. In addition to 
the ground attack, the North Vietnam- 
ese also made their first bombing strikes 
on Laos, hitting the village of Muong 
Yut, whose inhabitants are fiercely anti- 
Communist Meo tribesmen. Two of the 
planes, 1947-vintage Soviet AN-2 crop- 
duster biplanes rigged with bomb racks, 
were shot down. 


NORTH VIET NAM 


Profile of the Infiltrators 

It was in the autumn of 1965 that 
North Viet Nam for the first time com- 
mitted the soldiers of its regular army 
to battle in the war in South Viet 
Nam. Since that bloody debut in the 
la Drang Valley, which cost Hanoi 
2,000 men, North Vietnamese troops 
have marched southward in such num- 
bers that there are now 67,000 below 
the DMZ—more than half the Com- 
munists’ main force and doing far more 


than half of the enemy's fighting in 
South Viet Nam. Initially, the allies 
knew very littke about their new an- 


tagonists beyond the mute evidence on 
the battlefields. Today a great deal is 
known, painstakingly pieced together 
from interrogations of the 1,700 NVA 
soldiers captured and the 250 who have 
defected over the past two years, and 
augmented by the tons of Communist 
documents unearthed since la Drang 
With that Knowledge, it is possible to 
compile a profile of the infiltrators. 
Formidable Adversary. The typical 
NVA soldier sent on the long trek to 
the South is a young Buddhist bach- 
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elor with the equivalence of a seventh- 
grade education. He is likely to come 
from a poor farm family in the rice- 
growing coastal lowlands, most often 
the Panhandle provinces directly above 
the DMZ. He is 21 and a draftee—a sta- 
tus reflecting the manpower strains that 
brought on North Viet Nam's full mil- 
itary mobilization in mid-1966. Only 
two years ago, the average North Viet- 
namese regular in the South was a 23- 
year-old volunteer. Even so, the 1968 
infiltrator remains well motivated, 
trained, armed and led, Says Lieut. Gen- 
eral Bruce Palmer, Deputy Commander 
of the U.S. Army in Viet Nam: “He is 
a formidable adversary and as good as 
any soldier I've come up against.” 

The south-bound NVA infantryman, 
customarily headed for an organized 
North Vietnamese unit but sometimes 
also for duty as a replacement in dec- 
imated Viet Cong ranks, is drilled night 
and day in the patriotic mission he has 
been given. “My heart is filled with joy 
and with an intense love for our kins- 
men,” one NVA wrote in his diary upon 
crossing the DMZ into South Viet Nam. 
The aim of such saturation indoctrina- 
tion is to try to ensure that NVA re- 
cruits are “politically reliable.” 

As an additional precaution, nearly 
80% of the North Vietnamese soldiers 
now sent South are members of the 
Lao Dong (Communist Party) or its 
labor youth affiliates—almost double the 
number of card-carrying troopers three 
years ago. Between propaganda drum- 
beats, the recruits practice marching 
with rock-filled rucksacks to ready them 
for the 73-lb. burden of gear and am- 
munition each must carry for as long 
as six months down the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail. Banjo-and-songfests brighten re- 
cruit training, and each squad gets a 
regular issue of a deck of cards—with 
the stern warning that it is not to be 
used for gambling. 

Rigors & Rest. The initial training of 
recruits in North Viet Nam seems to 
have declined in quality, therefore the 
new arrivals now get several weeks of 
further drilling in the South. The month 
of training also provides a usually much- 
needed rest from the rigors of the moun- 
tainous trail, where the infiltrators claim 
to be harassed almost equally by the at- 
tacks of U.S. jets and malarial mos- 
quitoes, During the respite, political cad- 
res continue hammering home their 
points, one of which _ significantly 
changed: the soldiers are no longer told 
that they are going to liberate the South, 
but that they must fight to prevent an in- 
vasion of the North, 

For men who know they have been 
sent south for good until the war is 
over, defending the homeland presum- 
ably does more for morale than attempt- 
ing what now looks obviously impossi- 
ble to any NVA private with half an 
eye: taking over South Viet Nam. Mo- 
rale is chiefly bolstered, however, by 
the close brotherhood afforded by the 
NVA's universal system of three-man 
cells. Each trio of soldiers eats, sleeps 
and fights together. Yet this tight bond, 





broken only by death or desertion, is a 
prison as well as a home, since cell- 
mates must also watch each other and 
report any sign of wavering. 

Raw Bean Sprouts. NVA commanders 
billet their men in isolated areas both 
for safety and to keep them away from 
the local South Vietnamese, including 
girls. The isolation is not only good mili- 
tary tactics but also helps prevent in- 
cidents likely to alienate the local peas- 
ants—and the local Viet Cong. But 
regional prejudices persist nonetheless, 
and the energetic NVA often disdainfully 
refer to their more relaxed V.C. co- 
horts as gia song (raw bean sprouts), 
while the Southerners have their own 
scornful sobriquet for Northerners: rau 
muong (spinach), The friction seldom 
interferes with fighting, however; in fact, 
some North Vietnamese even desert to 
the V.C. in search of a less-disciplined 
military life. Real desertions to the al- 
lies are infrequent, but, as in all ar- 
mies, there is a kind of internal deser- 
tion or malingering: the NVA calls it 
“desertion to the hammock.” 

The NVA's ability to stand and fight 
in the face of superior U.S, firepower 
has won wide respect among the allies. 
It is a stamina all the more remarkable 
in view of the NVA’s chief weaknesses: 
a shortage of food and a woeful lack 
of battlefield medicines. Serious injury 
in battle almost certainly means death 
for a North Vietnamese in a climate 
where even superficial wounds fester 
rapidly. But despite U.S. bombing on 
the trail and the loss of some 40,000 
men in battle in 1967, the North Viet- 
namese army managed through massive 
infiltration to increase the number of its 
men in the South by 10,000 last year. 
And back home, North Vietnamese De- 
fense Minister Vo Nguyen Giap still has 
in his army 400,000 men who have nev- 
er set foot in South Viet Nam. 





NORTH VIETNAMESE ON THE TRAIL SOUTH 
Cell for a home and a prison as well. 
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As rector of Edinburgh University, 
Author-Iconoclast Malcolm Mugger- 
idge, 64, is supposed to act as in- 
termediary between students and ad- 
ministration. Last week, in his annual 
address from the pulpit of St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, the High Kirk of Edinburgh, 
the Mugger reaffirmed his sympathies 
with the rebellious ways of youth, “up 
to and including blowing up this mag- 
nificent edifice.” The point at which he 
lost touch, however, was the demand 
that birth-control pills be handed out 
at the university’s medical dispensary 
That sort of request, said Muggeridge, 
“raised in me not so much disapproval 
as contempt,” and he resigned his post 
forthwith. “How sad, how macabre and 
funny it is,” said Muggeridge, “that all 
they put forward should be a demand 
for pot and pills, the resort of any old 
slobbering debauchee anywhere.” 

A crisis loomed as workmen at New 
Hampshire’s Loon Mountain ski area 
found what they thought was steam es- 
caping from the side of the mountain 
They reported the phenomenon to the 
resort’s general manager, Sherman Ad- 
ams, 69, onetime assistant to President 
Dwight Eisenhower and an old hand at 
dealing with volcanic pressures. Adams 
investigated and found a_ hibernating 
bear in a cave. “I'll flush him out in 
the spring,” said Sherm. 


Evgeny Evtushenko, 34, is dropping 
salt in the samovar again with yet an- 
other batch of soul-scraping poems pub- 
lished in the Russian journal Znamya. 
The poems derive from his six-week 
tour of the U.S. in 1966, and one in par- 
ticular—Monologue of a Blue Fox on 
an Alaskan Animal Farm—seems an es- 





EVTUSHENKO IN ALASKA 
Salt in the samovar. 
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pecially bold statement of the rebel’'s 
own schizoid loyalties. The fox shrills 
for freedom from its cage, where it is 
held because of the value of its fur. 
Then it discovers that the door to its 
pen has been left open, only to make a 
further horrible discovery: 

He who is conceived in a cage yearns 

for the cage. 

With horror I understood that I love 

That cage where they hide me be- 

hind a fence, 

And that animal farm, my native 

land. 

New York City’s Madison Square 
Garden has seen them all in its day, 
from roller-derby promoters to evan- 
gelists to the top-hatted cuties of the 





MAHARISHI IN MANHATTAN 
Scratch for the spirit. 


horse-show set. Now comes India’s Ma- 
harishi Mahesh Yogi, sixtyish, guru to 
the Beatles and other show-biz folk. 
The Yogi—who bills himself as “His 
Holiness"—opened his New York pitch 
with a press conference, at which devo- 
tional attention was paid to the $3 
price of admission to the Garden. What 
if a spiritual devotee has no scratch? 
“I’m quite sure,” meditated the Yogi, 
“that in New York, $3 will not be be- 
yond the reach of any man.” 

“You can really sense their friendli- 
ness even if you don’t understand the 
language,” gurgled Sylvia Hitchcock, 
21, the reigning Miss Universe and a 
girl well adapted to overcoming lan- 
guage barriers everywhere. After flying 
into Japan to hustle graciously for Roy- 
al Crown Cola, the company that spon- 
sors her, Sylvia donned a long silk 
kimono and obi for a round of tradition- 
al tea drinking. Her first pass showed a 
clear Western influence as she knocked 
back the whole cup in one gulp, but 





UNIVERSE IN TOKYO 
Soup at the ceremony. 


she was soon taking it down in the pre- 
scribed three sips. “It’s fabulous,” said 
Sylvia of the green Japanese brew. “It 
looked like pea soup but tasted like— 
well, like exotic bouillon.” 

Thirty years have passed since Trum- 
peter Harry James peeked out between 
the curtains at the overflow audience 
in Carnegie Hall and whispered: “I feel 
like a whore in church.” That was the 
night that Benny Goodman's big band 
first brought jazz to the concert hall, 
and in memory of the occasion Benny 
got the old group together last week 
for an evening of dinner-and-jam at his 
Manhattan apartment. Some of the boys 

James, Pianist Teddy Wilson, Trom- 
bonist Red Ballard—were tied up else- 
where, but 14 of the original 26 made 
it, including Drummer Gene Krupa, Vi- 
braphonist Lionel Hampton, Pianist Jess 
Stacy and Singer Martha Tilton. Good- 
man, now 58, fed them all a_ buffet 
supper, and then they sat down to blow 
Avalon, Sweet Lorraine, Stompin’ at 
the Savoy. As they used to say back 
then—swingin’. 

Rest assured, said the London in- 
surance broker, “any ordinary boy of 
this age would have great difficulty in 
getting insurance coverage for a car 
like this.” As it was, the underwriters 
were Only too honored to cover Prince 
Charles, 19, all proper and legal-like 
as the owner of his first car, a six-cyl- 
inder, 127-m.p.h. MGC-GT. The car cost 
$3,120—out of the Prince’s own pock- 
et—and boasts such embellishments as 
an electrically controlled aerial and a 
leather-covered steering wheel. It has a 
bull horn that has already caused mum- 
bles in the Noise Abatement Society. 
Charles will keep the car at Sandring- 
ham House for use on weekends and 
vacations from Cambridge, 50 miles 
away. The university, less impressed 
than insurance men by royal prerog- 
ative, will not let him keep a car on 
campus until he is 22. 
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A trip to Greece but this time there’s no kick to it. 

Airline tickets you charged that give you no charge. The Jaguar 
you rented in Salonika. Blue Aegean waters radiant beneath 
your hotel terrace. Dinner, Souvlakia in an outrage 

of great spices. And the music, the music! When all that is 
Greece no longer turns you on..turnin your Diners Club Card. 





The Diners Club Card is for men who know how to spend money. 























We're synergistic 
Which means we 
And we do each one 


Take our ar 
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Only 16 U.S. industrial corporations have assets 
over $3 billion. 


Eight are over 50 years old. Only one is under 25. 


The name is Tenneco. 


Tenneco. A major diversifier that keeps growing every year. 
Now America's 13th largest industrial corporation by assets—$3.6 billion. 
With broad chemical operations. Oil production, refining, marketing. 


Natural gas pipelining. Paperboard and packaging. 
Manufacturing of construction and farm equipment, auto parts. TENNECO) TENNECO INC. 


Ranching, farming, land development. Insurance and banking 


That's Tenneco—a major diversifier that'd like to do business with 
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LITIGATION 
Not Libel, Theft 


The U.S. Supreme Court has made 
criticism of a public official virtually 
libel-proof. Only if a newsman mali 
ciously lies in print can a suit be brought 
successfully, So it was that last month 
Connecticut Senator Thomas Dodd 
called off his libel suit against Col- 
umnists Drew Pearson and Jack Ander- 
son (Time, Dec. 22). But Dodd contin- 
ued to press action against the newsmen 
for having conspired in the stealing of 
some of his private documents, It was 
those documents that Pearson and An- 
derson had used in the columns that 
first brought Dodd's financial indiscre- 
tions to light. Dodd figured that they 
had been obtained illegally, and there- 
fore he was entitled to damages for all 
that had happened subsequently. Last 
week U.S. District Judge Alexander 
Holtzoff agreed, ruled that Dodd could 
recover, and ordered a jury to deter- 
mine how much. 

Pearson was not having any of it, 
however. There was nothing wrong with 
what he did, he said, if it “improves 
the ethics of the Senate.” 


PORNOGRAPHY 
Ban for Kids? 


Despite its reluctance to uphold cen- 
sorship, the Supreme Court has more 
than once hinted that laws carefully 
and narrowly aimed at creating a ban 
for juveniles might well be constitution- 
al. Taking the hint, New York State 
passed a statute in 1965 making it a 
crime to sell to anyone under 17 any 
material that presents a salacious view 
of “nudity, sexual conduct or sado-mas- 
ochistic abuse.” Similarly inspired, Dal 
las enacted a municipal ordinance em 
powering a nine-man board to label 
films as “not suitable for young per 
sons”; movie theaters can be fined $200 
for admitting anyone under 16 to such 
a film unless he is accompanied by a 
parent or spouse 

Challenges to both laws have now 
reached the Supreme Court, and last 
week the nine listened while 
lawyers for both sides presented oral ar- 
guments. The New York case involved 
the conviction of a store owner for sell 
ing four girlie publications, and when 
Justice Brennan pointed out that two 
of the magazines—Sir and Escapade— 
had previously been ruled non-obscene, 
Prosecutor William Cahn responded 
that while they may not be obscene to 
adults, they are to children 

Adults Only? In Dallas, Viva Maria 
a Brigitte Bardot-Jeanne Moreau mov- 
ic, was barred to children. City Attor- 
ney N. Alex Bickley conceded that Viva 
was a “marginal case.” But though he 
might have preferred a clearer cxam- 
ple, he argued that it was rightly banned 


Justices 
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because of a few scenes that might sug 
gest to juveniles that sexual promiscuity 
was desirable or commonly accepted 

One argument against the laws was 
based on the contention that the First 
Amendment is not intended to protect 
communication for adults only. It was 
also argued that because of the widely 
varying maturity of persons of any one 
age, it Was unconstitutional to set an 
age limit 

The ban was vague, impractical and 
“absurd” anyway, said Louis Nizer, who 
appeared for the film industry. He point 
ed out that eight of Dallas’ banned 
films had subsequently been on_ tele- 
vision in full view of any twelve-year 
old. Adding that six cities were already 
copying the Dallas law, he asked that 
it be thrown out. If it is not, he said, it 
would be an “intolerable burden” on 
the film industry. The court will hear 
no further argument on the subject, 
but will render a decision some time be 
fore recessing in June. 


And No Ban for Danes 

Each time the U.S. Supreme Court 
considers and then overturns a censor’s 
ban on pornography, Americans won- 
der where it will all lead. To an in- 
crease in sexual aberration? To cor- 
ruption of youth? To an outpouring of 
filth from every newsstand and book- 
shelf? Parallels with other countries are 
never exact, but some answers to the 
questions may be found in Denmark 
Fight months ago, that country became 
the first in the West to pass a law abol- 
ishing all censorship of anything writ- 
ten, without exception 

Ten years ago, Denmark would have 





PORNOS ON COPENHAGEN NEWSSTAND 
Little taste for the fruit. 


been as unlikely to pass such a law as 


Duluth. At the time, Danish courts 
could—and did—successfully ban such 
standard suppressibles as the Marquis 
de Sade and Fanny Hill. But as in the 
U.S. a decade ago, the explicitly sensa- 
tional works of Henry Miller and Jean 
Genet were beginning to slip by. Over 
the years, liberalizing pressures began 
to build, until by 1967 kiosks abound 
ed with magazines and paperbacks 
whose photographs of sexual variations 
and contortions made their descriptive 
prose unnecessary 

Then the Flood. An end to pornogra- 
phy suppression was finally proposed 
in Parliament, and an extensive study 
was undertaken by the government's 
four-man permanent commission on 
criminal-law reform, made up of the 
nation’s Ombudsman, the director of 
public prosecutions, a professor of ju- 
risprudence at the University of Co- 
penhagen and the president of the 
court of appeals 

With only the judge dissenting, the 
commission concluded that censorship 
should go. Last June, after a minimum 
of debate, the 176-man_ Parliament 
agreed by an overwhelming vote of 
159 to 13. What happened? Immediate- 
ly, of course, a flood of new books 
came out under such labels as the “Por- 
no Series” and with such titles as Stark- 
Naked, the story of a frigid girl whose 
therapy by an orgasm expert is caretul- 
ly detailed. The ecstatic exactness ol 
description had not been legal before, 
and publishers settled back to await 
the hordes of buyers 

Middle-Aged Onanists. They never 
materialized. Unsold dirty books were 
sent back by newsstands and kiosks in 
staggering numbers. According to one 
publisher, about 75% of the first great 


CENSOR’S X ON “VENOM” SCENE 
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Pall Mall Gold 100 
filters farther 
for a milder smoke 


It’s extra long at both ends. Not just more tobacco. 
But an extra long filter too. So Pall Mall Gold 100’s 
travels the smoke longer, filters the smoke farther, 
and makes it milder. Puff for puff, milder than ever. 
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Chicken feed. Because Mead's Polar-Corr® poultry con- 


tainer is a featherweight compared to others. It carries MEAD 


more and its weight is constant. Poultry arrives at the 
market cool...fresh...unruffled. Not all good container containers 
ideas come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 


What does it cost to ship a cool chicken? 
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An education will give you 
more of a choice 


(stay in school) 
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overprinting of titles were returned 


Four to six months before the law 


was changed says Publishing Adviser 
Jyrzen Rothenborg, “you would dis 
tribute 20.000 to 25.000 opies of a 


new pornoegr iphic title. Now, only about 


half of that number printed, and a 








third of them come bi I suppose we 
only print for the onanists, and that’s 
not youth, but mostly people from 45 


to 65 Agrees Publisher Hans Reitzel 
pave the way to reform 





tv is a@ Very poor market in 
Denmark for erotic literature, now that 
t is no longer forbidden fruit 


It is still too soon for conclusions 


about the law's long-range impact on 
Danish mores, which are already among 
Europe’s most liberal. But since the 
law was passed, there has been no 


marked increase in sex-related crimes, il- 
legitimate pregnancies, homosexuality, 
venereal disease or even marriage. That 
being so, the government is next plan 
ning to abolish all censorship of mov 
ies and pictures 

At the moment, Danish law broadly 
allows virtually anything to be shown 
on the screen except an actual sex act 
In the current Danish film, Venom 
just released in the U.S., the most ex 
plicit scenes are covered by a censor’s 
huge white X. The story line—if it can 
be called that—is about a youth who 
tries to convince his girl friend and her 
parents that sex is everything. His prin 
cipal occupation is making voyeuristic 
movies of sexual intercourse. The X 
blots out most of his underground work 
however, leaving the film with hardly a 
shock at all. If the Danish government 
goes through with its de-censoring plans 
audiences in Denmark might finally be 
able to see just what went on behind 
the X i they care 


JURIES 
30 Days to Sleep It Off 


Serving on a jury is a duty of citizen 
ship that involves a number of obvious 
obligations, among them being attentive 
and avoiding contact with any of the 
principals or lawyers in the case. Theo 
dore Shead, 45, showed up this month 
in Miami to do his duty at the trial of 
an accused rapist, but during the lunch 
break he was seen talking to the de 
fendant. At lunch, it turned out, he 
had had at least two martinis and, when 
the trial resumed, as ts the martini drink 


er’s wont, he fell asleep 





After a minutes, the state attor 
ney passed note to the bencl The 
No. | juror is either ill or under the in 


fluence. He has not opened his ey 





since coming into the courtroon The 
stounded judge had Shead awakened 
Then he angrily declared a mistrial and 
sentenced the surprised juror to 30 days 


for contempt of court. Shead was im- 
mediately packed off to the county jail, 
and last week the judge ordered a hear 
ing to determine whether he should be 
transferred to an alcoholic rehabilitation 


center 
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The one-passenger airline. 


This year, Delta will carry 
as many passengers as it 
would take to fill New York 
City, with enough left over 
for Philadelphia. 

Over ten million people. 

Ever thought of yourself 
as one ten-millionth of a 
statistic? 

Of course not. You think 
of yourself as you. One pas- 
senger. Riding on one plane. 
Sitting in one seat. 

The other hundred and 
some people aboard are our 
concern—not yours. 

So if you happen to get a 
cold dinner, served with a 
cold shoulder, you’re going 
to wind up hot under the 
collar. And our telling you 


that everyone else thought 
things were fine and dandy 
isn’t exactly going to cool 
you off. 

Well, when we call Delta 
the one-passenger airline, we 
simply mean that we try to 
treat our every passenger as 
if he were our only one. 

We feel that when an air- 
line starts thinking in terms 
of handling its passengers 
like it handles baggage, it’s 
become little better than an 
airborne subway system. 

And if we let you step off a 
Delta jet feeling that you’ve 
been delivered to your desti- 
nation rather than chauf- 
feured, we've let you down. 

After all, we stand to gain 


as much from all our effort 
as you do, in the long run. 
We believe that if you're 
satisfied with our one-pas- 
senger airline, you may be- 
come a one-airline passenger. 


> DELTA 





The one passenger that matters is you. 
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| Texaco brings you the Winter Olympics 
| 3 From February 4-18 on ABC-TV, we’ll be presenting the Winter Olympics 
Pe from Grenoble, France. Before you sit down to watch, sit down with 
} ie your automobile warranty and read it. You'll find it can’t protect your engine 
Hh ee against the things that cause ordinary wear and tear. Things like friction. 
| 


ad Acid. Heat. Rust. Things that may be robbing your engine of power 
fe and mileage. That's why Texaco has created a new Havoline Motor Oil, 
| | So which we'll tell you about on our Olympics telecasts. A new Havoline that's 
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been improved to reduce friction better, neutralize acids better, resist 
heat better, and prevent rust better. In fact, no other leading 
premium motor oil tested did all of these things as well. We mean it 
when we Say: You can trust your car to the man 
who wears the Texaco star. Texaco sells 
more gasoline than anybody else. We're first... uP 

y) 


and we think that’s a big responsibility. Fe 





“We'll have a Hennessy 
Very Superior Old Pale 
Reserve Cognac, 

thank you.’ 


0.P 











FARRELL & MITCHELL 
Proton meets electron 


THE DANCE 
Sight Welded to Sound 


It was a long way from Swan Lake 


and it drew a few boos on opening 


night at Lincoln Center last week, but 
George Balanchine’s new ballet is add 
ed proof of the inventiveness of the 
nation’s No. | choreographer 

With a memorably unpronounceable 
title that sounds rather like the medical 
diagnosis of an awful Metas- 
taseis & Pithoprakta was named after 


two works by far-out Greek-born Com 


disease 


poser lannis Xenakis, 45. Each mem 
ber of the orchestra has a totally dif 
ferent part, and the resulting sounds 


are more like electronic than man-made 


music a succession of crepitations 


squeaks, creaks and mutterings, punc 
tuated by sudden rifle-like reports 

The ballet, like the compositions, is 
works. In Metas 
tasely (a coined word meaning dialectic 


disk at 


a bare stage reveals itse 


really two separate 


transformation), an enormous 





the center of 
to be 28 male and female dancers in 
chalk-white garments that look like win 
ter underwear, Slowly they writhe, rise 
ind begin to surge about the stage, com 
bining and recombining, touching and 
turning, with arms and legs outstretched 
like diagrams of molecular linkage or a 
view of the 


mucroscopic proliferation 


of cells—an impression heightened by 
bright white crosslighting 

Pithoprakta (meaning actions — by 
probabilities) has twelve dancers skitter 
Ing, scuttering, rolling across the stage 
waves of electrical en 
ergy. A lithe, half-naked Negro in black 
(Arthur Mitchell) and a tall girl in 
white (Suzanne Farrell) do a fluid, sex 


that 


like nodes and 


charged pas ade 
brief contact, then br 
with the g 
ilone as the curtain falls 


builds to 


deur 


ks to a tense con 








clusion s body straining 


Whatever the programmatic meaning 
perhaps proton meets electron, pro 


ton loves electron, proton loses elec 


tron—it is an elegant and pleasing 
combination of sight welded to sound 
TIME 
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THE THEATER 





NEW PLAYS 
Your Own Thing 


Twelfth Nigl WCU! g the bus 
rest musical off Broadway. It opened 
(and closed) this month in the form of 

sad travesty called Love and Let 
Love. Last week tt was back as omp 
ing d called Your O Phin 








which does for the kids of the ‘60s 
with their sexual hang-ups and his-and 
her looks, something of what Wesr Sid 
Stor has Ronwo and Juliet—did for 
the rumbling teen-; groups of the 
SOs. In Your Own ne. Shakespeare 
has had the services of brilliant col 
laborat from Portland, Ore. Writer 
Director Donald Driver. 44. has mount 


ed the story of Viola and Duke Orsino 


Olivia and Sebastian on simple white 
set that swings with multimedia cinema 
effects and a hard-rock beat 

Minus Malvolio, Toby Belch and Str 
Andrew Aguechecek, the old plot slides 
surprisingly well into the with-it world 
Viola's dressing in 


whim of men’s 


clothes, tnexplicable in the original, fits 
In quite naturally with the mod look 
She and her brother Sebastian wear 


identical outfits of zippered yellow tu- 
nics and rust 
their 
The updated 


trousers, and of course 
length 
singing 
known as the Apocalypse. one 
member of which has just been draft- 
ed. Viola, calling herself Charlie, fills 
in for him: when Orsino, here known 
feels himself falling in love 
with what he assumes is a boy 


mop-tops are the 
plot 


same 
involves a 
group 


as Orson 
he con 
sults a psychology book to read up on 
latent homosexuality 
Own Thing 


calculated 


You tosses olf Shake 


speare'’s sexual confusions 
lizghtheartedness. The songs 
rock rhythm 


But the principal light-and-power sup 
j f 


with jaunty 
are deft adaptations of 
ply of the show ts a loose-jointed, lemur 
Palm 


that she can 


lady named Leland 
er, who as Viola 


1 laugh out of thin a 


eyed 


young 


shows 





mug r, detonate a 


song and dance like a rag doll in a wash 


ing machine 


The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie 


Miss Brodie ts a teacher of tron whim 





nd blowtorch fervor. She ts also an ec 
centric spinster whose frustrations, ro 
manticism, spunk, pride and biological 


gusto ure forever making her break out 








of prim parochialism of a stuffy 
1930s Scottish finishing school for girls 
Zoe Caldwell acts up a typhoon tn the 
title role of The Prime of Miss Jean Bro 
fie, but is nonetheless unable to con 
ceal that she ts one character in press 
ing search of a play 

\ clumsy Broadway 1 by 
Mrs. Jay Allen of a Muriel Spark nov 
el, the drama focuses on the havoc 
created by an invincibly dedicated 


teacher who stimulates the imaginations 
of adolescent girls with her own fever- 
ish fantasies of love and life. “I put 


old heads on young shoulders Miss 


Brodie say vith Hl the casual ar 


rogunce of an army sergeant address 


1g fresh recruits. [It 1s hothouse precoct 
ty and not learning or wisdom that she 
stills. Instead of history, she maun 
ders 0 bout her World War I lover 
vho died in Flanders Field vy be 








istice. Instead of art, she 


ipses into erotic reveries about the ser 
ual gratifications of [talian holidays 
Miss Brodie assures her girls that 
thev are the creme de la crente and 
she tries to turn them into VICATIOUS 
vilderness of mirrors refractin ill fac 





thwarted ego. One student is 


© become an intellectual nother to 
itivate siren calls of the flesh, still an 


other to be an actress. In actuality, one 


Miss Brodie to go 
forces Spain 


tirl—inspired by 


— 


dies in 
when her bombed, while an- 
humiliatingly ends up in the bed 
of a boorish art instructor who has an 
Miss Brodie. Even 


elp Franco's 
tram ts 
other 


unrequited yen for 


tually, poor Miss Brodie is denounced 
to the headmistress by one of her cliqu 
ish girls, Amy Taubin, as a Fascist and 


dismissed—a melodramatic device so ar 
chaic as to seem almost piquant 

Australian-born Zoe Caldwe 
Tony for her perform- 
ance in Tragedy camou- 
Nlages the plight of a play that has said 
its all in the first 20 minutes by res 
olute diversions of voice, manner and 
meticulous comic timing. Unfortunately 
she would rather see through, than be 
Miss Brodie. She trust the 
role enough and kids it in a slyly sa 
trical put-on instead of letting herself 
be consumed by it. If she had created 
warped, vulnerable, fitfully valiant and 
perpetually human being, 
playgoers might have laughed with Miss 
lean Brodie and not at her, and possi 





who 
was awarded a 
Slapstick 


does not 


self-deluded 


bly even cried 





TAUBIN & CALDWELL 
Wilderness of mirrors. 
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NEWSPAPERS 
Stall in Three Cities 


Newspaper-strike season Is upon the 
land. Detroit's two dailies were shut 
down nine weeks ago over a wage dis 
pute that shows no signs of coming to 
an end. For five weeks the American 
Newspaper Guild has been picketing 
Hearst’s Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, 
but the Herald-Examiner has hired non- 
union personnel and continues to pub- 
lish. Annoyed by this, out-of-work union 
men journeyed to San Francisco, where 
they set up “informational” picket lines 
around another Hearst paper, the San 
Francisco Examiner. Mailers, who had 


AILEY 


STRIKING TEAMSTERS IN DETROIT 


the Teamsters are insisting that the Press 
alone hire all their out-of-work mem 
bers. Meanwhile, management of the 
two struck regular dailies and the unions 
are not even talking. 

There is talking in Los Angeles, but 
not much. “We're a helluva long way 
from anything yet,” says a Guild spokes- 
man, Aggrieved that they are paid one 
of the lowest minimums of any sizable 
paper in the country ($174.80 a week 
after five years), Guildsmen seek a 
$25.20-a-week raise over two years. 
Management has offered $13 over the 
same period. The longer the strike drags 
on, the more nonunion personnel the 
Herald-Examiner hires to put out the 





SAN FRANCISCO PICKETS 


There’s always TV. 


been negotiating with the Examiner, 
promptly walked out, thus also closing 
the locally owned San Francisco Chron 
icle, which is published in the same 
plant 

Teamsters v. Teamsters. Detroit has 
turned into a comedy of strikes. No 
sooner had the Press and News stopped 
publishing than three interim papers 
sprang up, ready to reap lush profits. In 
terestingly enough, the Teamsters, who 
had called the strike in the first place, 
were intimately involved in the publica 
tion of two of the new papers. All 
went swimmingly until the Teamsters’ 
local demanded the same stiff wage in 
crease from the interim papers that they 
had asked of the dailies: a 10% hike 
over two years, plus a $46 benefit pack 
age. Teamsters wanted the papers to hire 
all 730 of their out-of-work members 
The two Teamster-oriented papers 
found that they could not absorb such 
featherbedding, and shut down. That left 
one paper, the Daily Press, still in busi- 
ness. How long is anybody's guess, since 
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paper. It is not much different from 
the usual one. It skimps on local news, 
runs a lot of wire service copy, a flock 
of columnists and a strong sports page 
The paper claims a 600,000 press run; 
its normal circulation is 730,000, 
Nuggets of New Leftism. As in De- 
troit, interim papers have popped up in 
San Francisco, but they have not done 
very well. The Stanford Daily, which 
had added wire-service copy and in- 
creased its press run, gave up last week 
The Berkeley student paper, the Daily 
Californian, is still struggling. Ramparts 
magazine has produced a slender daily 
with the motto: “What good is free 
dom of the press if there isn’t one?” A 
free press apparently means little nug- 
gets of New Leftism; last week the 
paper expanded somewhat, adding some 
Chronicle columnists. Meanwhile, out- 
of-town papers are enjoying brisk sales. 
The best local rundown of the day's 
news is provided by educational TV sta- 
tion KQED, which has hired some 
Chronicle people to read the news 


News’s Retreat 


After months of planning, the New 
York Daily News decided last week 
not to publish an afternoon paper after 
all. For the most part, advertising-agen- 
cy executives had liked the six-column, 
standard-size dummy; union officials 
promised not to be obstructive. But 
that was not enough for the combined 
directors of the News and the Chicago 
Tribune. Said Executive Vice President 
Winfield H. James: “An analysis of all 
the complex factors proved, in the end, 
to be discouraging. When rising costs 
were measured against potential adver- 
tising and circulation revenues, it be- 
came clear that the projected newspa- 
per would be a marginal operation at 
best.” 


Star Bright, Star Tonight 

For years, the Washington Evening 
Star had been running a poor second 
to the Washington Post. Content to ap- 
peal to the city’s upper-crust “cave 
dwellers” but to few others, the Star 
came nowhere near matching the Post's 
broad coverage. This lack showed up 
in circulation as well as advertising. 
The once bright Star was fast fading. 

The three families that have owned 
the paper since 1867—the Noyeses, the 
Kauffmanns, the Adamses—put their 
heads together and decided to do some- 
thing about it. In 1963, Newbold Noyes 
was named editor, with a mandate to 
spend money on a topnotch staff. As a 
result, today’s Star is again a newspa- 
per worth reading, without sacrificing 
its urbane, low-keyed style. It manages 
to keep up with fast-breaking news and 
avoid the big, overblown headlines and 
shoddy sensationalism too often endem- 
ic to the afternoon. The Star is still 
the No. 2 paper in Washington, but in 
almost any other city it would rank as 
No. 1. 

Encouraging Eccentricity. Top jobs 
at the Star are filled by Noyeses and 
Kauffmanns, but on the reporter level 
there are plenty of promising newcom- 
ers. Haynes Johnson has a knack for 
conveying the nuances of national 
mood; after a swing around the U.S. 
last November, when polls showed presi- 
dential popularity low and dropping, 
he concluded that there was unrest and 
a yearning for strong leadership but 
also an undercurrent of sympathy for 
the President. Smith Hempstone cov- 
ered the Middle East war with lyrical 
intensity, highlighting particularly the 
plight of the Arab victims. Political 
Writer Paul Hope showed a keen eye 
for detail as he followed George Rom- 
ney around New Hampshire and found 
some surprising pockets of support for 
the governor 

Reporters are encouraged to express 
their personal opinions. Hope, for exam- 
ple, wrote a column last week suggest- 
ing that Romney may not be quite the 
bumbler the press makes him out to 
be. “One might ask,” he wrote, “wheth- 
er Governor Nelson Rockefeller is a 
simpleton because he winks and says 
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‘Hi ya, fella’ to the hundreds he shakes 
hands with on a fast neighborhood tour. 
And how about President Johnson's 
hand flutter to airport crowds and his 
“Y'all come see me’?” 

The Star's laissez-faire attitude to- 
ward reporters has its drawbacks 
“We're a hothouse for eccentrics,” says 
Columnist Mary McGrory, one of the 
paper's most engaging eccentrics, with 
a well-used pipeline to the Kennedy 
wing of the Democratic Party. But this 
same freedom keeps staffers loyal to 
their paper. Though some are lured 
away by higher salaries elsewhere, many 


stay, They know they will be backed 
up in whatever they say. Despite the 
fact that the Star's top management 


thought all the criticism of the CIA last 
year was damaging to the national in- 
terest, Assistant Managing Editor 
Charles Seib continued to run Report- 
er Robert Walters’ exposés of covert 
CIA activities—probably the most ex- 
tensive documentation to appear in any 
U.S. paper. 

Less Than Everything. Politically, the 
Star continues to be reasonably con- 
servative without the doctrinaire tone 
it once had. It fully supports racial inte- 
gration, though it has angered some 
local Negroes by opposing Washington 
home rule. Its grounds, of course, are 
not racial but the fear that with home 
rule Congress would not appropriate 
sufficient funds for its share of the 
city’s government. The Star generally 
backs the President on Viet Nam but, 
as Foreign Editor Crosby Noyes puts 
it, “we're not for automatic and unend- 
ing escalation.” 

With its smaller staff, the Star has 
no intention of rivaling the Post's more 
comprehensive coverage at home and 
abroad. Its planning for the coming 
presidential campaign is characteristic. 
“The Post,” says Newbold Noyes, “will 
try to do everything. But that requires 
no judgment. We want to decide what 





NEWBOLD NOYES 
Doing the important, and doing it well. 
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Is important and cover those aspects 
well.” This quiet, well-mannered ap- 
proach to the news has been gaining 
readers: the Star’s circulation has risen 
51,078, to 309,245, in the past five 
years. In the same period, the Post's cir- 
culation increased 58,804, to 467,505. 
From time to time, the Star has held 


tentative merger talks with the other 
Washington afternoon paper, the 
sprightly Scripps-Howard News. But 


chances of such a union are dim now 
that the Star is well on its way to creat- 
ing an authentic personality of its own. 


MAGAZINES 


Gains & Losses 

Many factors were involved—doubts 
about the economy, automotive strikes 
and the continuing inroads made by 
television—but their cumulative effect 
was to shrink magazine advertising rev- 
enue somewhat last year. General mag- 
uzines showed the sharpest decline 
Though still carrying far more advertis- 
ing than any other publication, LIFE 
was down almost $14 million, to $155,- 
700,000, Look was down more than 
$3,000,000, to $77,000,000: the Read- 
ers Digest had a drop of $12 million, 
to $48,600,000. Of the Curtis publica- 
tions, the already shaky Saturday Eve- 
ning Post showed a drop of more than 
$2,600,000 and Holiday was off half a 
million, but the Ladies’ Home Journal 
registered a gain of almost $2,000,000. 

Two newswecklies showed a substan- 
tial gain. TIME was up more than 
$3,000,000, to $89,500,000: Newsweek 
also increased some $3,000,000, to $46,- 
600,000. U.S. News & World Report, 
on the other hand, was down $200,000, 
to $25,800,000. Most specialty mag- 
azines showed impressive gains. TV 
Guide was up more than 8%, to $45,- 
800,000. Forbes rose 28%, to $6,600,- 
000. The fashion magazines were equal- 
ly buoyant. So were Saturday Review, 
Scienufic American, Popular Mechan- 
tes, "Teen, Skiing, Flying, and the au- 
tomotive magazines, 

If further proof was needed that 
smartly packaged sex sells, 1967 fur- 
nished it, By linking sex with the swing 
ing life, Playboy, whose circulation 
spurted 28% to 5,000,000, saw its ad 
revenue rise 19% to $20,500,000. By 
making sex seem as routine and casual 
as teeth-brushing or hair-setting, Helen 
Gurley Brown's Cosmopolitan slipped 
into something comfortable—an ad rev 
enue increase to $3,600,000, which isn't 
a very high figure, but for 
politan it was a 50% gain 


PUBLISHING 


Joint Venture 

As part of a continuing expansion in 
the publishing field, Time Inc. last week 
to purchase 


Cosmo 


announced an agreement 


Littl. Brown & Co., one of the oldest 
U.S. book publishers. Little, Brown's 
64 stockholders will receive 170,000 


Time Inc. stock (current val- 
$16.5 million) in a tax-free 


shares of 
ue: about 








BERNSTEIN 


ARTHUR THORNHILL JR. 
For the future of letters. 


transaction. “We are delighted to be 
joining forces with so highly respected 
a firm as Little, Brown,” said Time 
Inc. President James A. Linen. “We 
have no doubt whatsoever that in its 
new association with Time Inc., Little, 
Brown will continue to make increasing- 
ly important contributions in the book 
publishing field.” 

Its contributions to date are impres- 
sive, Established in Boston in 1837 dur- 
ing a severe depression, its founders 
had enough faith in the future of New 
England letters to take the risk. The 
company at first leaned heavily on law- 
and textbooks, publishing some of the 
most famous U.S. legal treatises, such 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes’s The Com- 
mon Law. Gradually it moved into gen- 
eral literature, publishing Louisa May 
Alcott, Edward Everett Hale, Emily 
Dickinson and William Prescott’s histo- 
ries. Admiral A. T. Mahan’s The Influ- 
ence of Sea Power Upon History re- 
molded military thought when it 
appeared in 1890. Among Little, 
Brown's current authors are Samuel 
Eliot Morison, J. D. Salinger, Bertrand 
Russell, William Manchester, Peter De 
Vries, Ogden Nash, Gore Vidal. Issu- 
ing some 250 titles last year, the com- 
pany’s sales reached $11 million. 

Little, Brown will remain headquar- 
tered on Boston’s Beacon Street, in the 
old Cabot family residence overlooking 
the Boston Common. Nor are any 
changes in management planned; Ar- 
thur H. Thornhill Jr. will remain as 
president, Little, Brown will also contin- 
ue to issue some 35 books a year joint- 
ly with the Atlantic Monthly Press, 
which publishes the Atlantic Monthly 
magazine. “We are confident,” said 
Thornhill, “that this affiliation with 
Time Inc. will enable us to expand our 
publishing operations and meet the in- 
creased professional and general de- 
mands for materials of all kinds.” 
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MUSIC 





COMPOSERS 
The Bennett Bash 


Not since the heyday of the madrigal- 


ists. four centuries has England 
native musical 
The British 


in half a 


azo 
much 
creativity as it does today 


seethed with so 






renaissance, which beg cen- 


tury ago with Elgar and Vaughan Wil 
hams und continued with Walton and 
Britten, is currently upheld by a coterie 


talents whose work is now 
beginning to make a worldwide 
One of the most promising of the group 
and by far 


of younger 
nose 
31-vear-old 


the best Known 


BENNETT IN MANHATTAN 
Gold from a sulphur mine 


Richard Rodney Bennett, arrived in 
Manhattan last week with 
Within 24 hours the crack Opera 
Theater at the Juilliard School gave 
Bennett's The Mines of Sulphur its 


American premiére and at Lincoln Cen 


a resounding 
bang 


ter for the Performing Arts Leonard 
Bernstein led the New York Philhat 
monic in his Svnphony No whicl 


the orchestra had commissioned for its 
125th vear, Cinemagoers 
could also sample Bennett's style tn his 
background score for Far from the 
Madding Crowd 

Londoner 


anniversary 


Bennett is one of a group 


of young Britons who have been 
touched, but not pushed over, by the 
tWelve-tone style of Pierre Boulez, with 
whom he studied for a time, Mines 
commissioned by Sadler's Wells and 
first performed there three years ago 


partakes of some of the near-physical 
brutality associated with the twelve-tone 
style. Its story is tale: a 
scoundrels murder an old man 
and ure then brought to penance by a 
troupe ol 


a gothic horror 
trio of 


plague-infected actors who 


may or may not be ghosts. “Il wanted 
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to write tough, violent 


Bennett, 


piece,” Says 


Composer and he succeeded 


His large orchestra churns out great 
globs of dark-hued atmosphere, over 
which voices float with wisps of dis 


connected but curiously memorable 
melody 

From Mistakes, Profit. But brutality 

! Bennett's 


is only side ot musical 
in his new symphony 


one 
style and in his 
film score for John Schlesinger’s moody 


translation of the Hardy novel, Bennett 


writes with a supple sense of melodic 
line and quiet, iridescent orchestral col 
or His Synipliony offers the propo 


sition that even at the furthest limits of 


harmony it ts possible to reach a lis 
with broad melodic and 
ruddy emotionality. Although it speaks 
the orchestral language with assurance, 


work 


tener lines 


the Symphony is obviously the 


of a man who prefers opera to all 
other musical forms. “Opera ts wily 
of life,” he says 

Like most promising Britons, Ben 


nett benefits greatly from his country’s 
Sadler's Wells 
but two operas, 
awareness that any 
first mistakes. The sec 
comedy called A Penny for a 
presented last November 


lavishness to Composers 
commissioned not one 
in the 
can profit by 
ond, a 
Song 


composer 


shows 
the composer in even greater command 
forces than the relatively 
Mines, Meanwhile, Mines has 
become established in the European rep 
ertory, with Italy 


and one 


of expressive 
primitive 


performances in 
Germany and Sweden 
preparation in Czechoslovakia 
With three operas (including an 


France 
now in 
early 
one-acter), four string quartets, two sym- 
sheat of smaller 


and at 


phonies, and a pieces 


to his credit concerto 
Ben 


au point envied 


attained by au 


piano 
ind another opera in 
nett has already 
by most 


progress 
reached 
composers and 


he can live comfortably off 





quite 
his royalties 


JAZZ 


Dave Becomes David 


Conductors of symphony orchestras 
re not the only musicians complaining 
about overwork 
Brubeck 
After 16 


years spent in demonstrating that jazz 


schedules and 


Jazz Pianist 


hectic 
these days Dave 


ws ubandened his quartet 


can be for the mind as well as the emo 
Brubeck (Time Nov. 8&8 


1954) decided to cut down on pertorm- 


tions cover 


ing and devote more time to compos 


ing. Last week he sat in the Wilton 
Conn.. glass-and-stone house that he 


built four years ago, tinkering with final 
first 
63-minute oratorio, 7 he 


fruits of his let 
Light 
in the Wilderness, an impressively imag 
inative step into the 


revisions on the 
sure—a 
realm of large 
scale serious composition 

Brubeck has been working on Light 
for the past two years in hotel rooms 


and airplanes during tours with the 
quartet. But it has only been since the 
quartet's last concert in Pittsburgh on 
Dec. 26 that he has had time to put in 
a full day’s work on the score. Recent 
ly it was given its world premiere by a 
student chorus at the University of 
North Carolina in Chapel Hill, under 
Professor Lara Hoggard, in a utility ver- 
percussion, chorus and 
first 
scheduled by the Cincin 


sion for organ 


baritone solo; its 
formance 1s 
nati Symphony late next month 

A Bit of Turkey. Even with reduced 
scoring at the Chapel Hill performance 
Brubeck’s 


posers solid training as a serious mus! 


orchestra per 


oratorio attested the com 
cian, mostly under the eve of the French 
Darius Milhaud at Mills Col- 


in Oakland, Calif. In twelve ex- 


Master 


le 








BRUBECK WORKING AT HOME 
Quitting one peak for another 


tensive, complex vocal movements, it 
traces a series of meditations on the unt 
versality of faith, with textual fragments 
drawn by Brubeck and _ his lola 
from the Gospels and Psalms. What lit 
tle jazz 


removed 


wile 


there is in the score ts tat 
from the Brubeck so 
it is a more primitive, ele 
blended with folk over 
tones (including, at one point, a bit of 
Straw), depicting the re 


usual 
phistication 
mental sort 


Turkey in the 


joicing of the people of Galilee after 
the Sermon on the Mount 

For the most part, the piece glows 
with an inner, radiant simplicity in 


elements of the 
rhythmic 


which contemporary 


harmonic and language are 
mingled with sureness and originality 
certainly, but at 


with the kind 


of a different scope 


least on an equal plane 


of deeply thought-out stylishness that 
characterized Brubeck’s jazz work at 
its best. “I am quitting at my peak 


said Brubeck of the quartet's disband 
ment, and Light in the 
this out 
Brubeck ts 
more oratorios as well as on 
“around the house 


Wilderness bears 


already at work on two 


a number 


of projects includ- 
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Clark gets 
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More states for Interstate 80. More miles to build 

on the Interstates. Giant trucks like this will get them 
moving—75 tons at a time. Clark-built axles and 
transmissions apply power to move the earthhaulers 
They're part of a Clark material handling system that 
gets roads moving from survey to final surfacing. 
From the same company that builds earthmoving 
equipment, trailers, cargo vans, lift trucks and 


commercial food refrigeration. 
CLARK 


Clark Equipment Company, 
Buchanan, Michigan 49107. EQUIPMENT 
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The Burgermeister of Rothenburg 
may be the only mayor who's 
against urban renewal. 


Can you blame him? 


Most of the buildings in Rothenburg are more than 600 years old. 
And that’s exactly as the Mayor of Rothenburg would have it 


Because he—and generations before him—have preserved 
what Rothenburg was. And the world is a better place for it 


Because it means that today you can still stand on great 
stone walls that medieval knights defended to the death. Drink 
in taverns where lusty burghers heard wonderful tales of 
Roland, Tristan and the Crusades. And sit in churches where 
devout peasants spent their lives praying for salvation 


There are many towns in Germany like Rothenburg. They all have 
one thing in common: Progress is their least important product. 
To learn for yourself what “once upon a time” was really like, 
why not go back to it all in the easiest, most modern way possible 
— on Lufthansa German Airlines. 

In fact, this is the year to see Vacationiand Germany 


Especially when you consider the Lufthansa Tours, listed in the 
next column, start from just $320 





Beautiful Libeck, near the Baltic Sea 


Symbol of hospitality: The Golden Stag 


see Vacationland Germany win © Lufthansa 





Vacationland 
Germany 


with 


Lufthansa’s 


EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOURS 
3 weeks in Germany 


320 8 §=6*338" 


Includes round-trip jet—20 nights accom- 
modation in Brilon, Germany—rented Avis 
Opel Kadett—1000 kilometers free 


°343 


Includes round-trip jet to Munich—20 nights 
accommodation in Zell am See—rented Avis 
Opel Kadett—1000 kilometers free. 








EUROPACAR GERMAN HOLIDAY 


$383 


Includes round-trip jet to Frankfurt or 
Munich —20 nights accommodation in se- 
lected cities and resorts of Germany— 


rented Avis Opel Kadett—1000 kilometers 
free. 





ROMANTIC HOLIDAY 21 DAYS 


$81 3 escorted 


Includes round-trip jet to Hamburg. Hotels, 
all meals, sightseeing, tips and transpor- 
tation. 





EUROPACAR COACH TOUR...$434 
Includes Germany, Holland, France and 
Belgium. 

FANTASY TOUR...$699 

Includes Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 


*via Amsterdam = **via Frankfurt 
; Lufthansa German Airlines, Dept. N-126 
410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y, 10022 
Gentlemen: Please send me more information 
on the foliowing tour(s) 
(} 20-night EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOUR $320 
C) 20-night EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOUR $338 
() 20-night EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOUR $343 
[] 20-night EUROPACAR GERMAN HOLIDAY $383 
8) 21-day ROMANTIC HOLIDAY TOUR $813 

[) 21-day EUROPACAR COACH TOUR $434 
oO 21-day FANTASY TOUR $699 
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SIUA & WIELAND WAGNER 
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IN MINISKIRT (CENTER) 


Libretto from the life story itself. 


ing a Broadway musical and a string 
quartet. From all appearances, Serious 
Composer David Brubeck may, 
be as busy in the future as 
Dave was in the past 


SOPRANOS 


Galatea No Longer 

For most of her operatic career, Ber- 
lin-born Soprano Anja Silja, 27, got 
better coverage in German tabloids and 
picture magazines than in the 
columns. It was easy to see why. Her 
breezy, bohemian style of life made 
g00d copy, especially with photos of 
her in miniskirt or sleek red Jaguar 
Lately, Anja Silja has been making mu- 
sical headlines as well, and is now hailed 
as Europe's fastest-rising prima donna 


indeed, 
Jazzman 


critical 


Last week she rounded off a series 
of three appearances in a production 
of La Traviata created for her at the 


Frankfurt Opera. It lusty per 
formance that emphasized the low-life 
origins of the heroine (who in the Du- 
mas novel went from waif to courtesan 
to wreck within eight vears). Silja con- 
tributed considerably to that characteri 
zation with a tense, far-ranging 
(3$ octaves) and a spectacular stage 
presence that flash with the mu- 
sic’s mood from tigress to tragedienne 
The ultimate tribute to the Silja Travia 
fa Was apparent immediately after each 
performance; at the Frankfurt Opera 
Restaurant young girls startled their es- 
corts by unconsciously adopting the 
Silja stance and mannerisms, enraptured 
with the emotion of the event 
Overriding Tradition. Silja’s life sto- 
ry would make an operatic libretto in 
itself, The illegitimate child of a Fin- 
nish actor and a German actress, she 


was a 


voice 


can 


was raised by her grandfather, an un- 
conventional dabbler in voice and piano 


coaching, fiction, painting and sculpture 


He trained her himself, and launched 
her at twelve on a concert tour. When 
she was 16, he allowed her to begin 


her apprenticeship in opera 

She was all of 19 when she au- 
ditioned for Bayreuth’s  innovation- 
minded director, the late Wieland Wag- 
ner, grandson of the composer 
Instantly, she says, “I knew he was 
going to become the most important per- 
son in my life.” Wieland felt the same 
‘When I heard her I immediately knew 
that there nothing [ could still 
teach her,” he said later. The following 
year he overrode tradition and his fami 
ly’s objections and starred his unknown 
find in The Flying Dutchman. Also, in 
a move that his grandfather would have 
understood perfectly, Wieland, then a 
married man of 41, moved Anja and 
himself into a Munich apartment. 

Distracter. Under Wieland’s tutelage, 
Silja appeared in 33 productions. Still, 
us long as she played Galatea to Wie- 
land's Pygmalion, many listeners regard- 
ed her as an extension of her mentor 


Was 


Now, however, she is making it hand- 
somely on her own—but not at Bay- 
reuth. Soon after Wieland’s death in 


1966, his widow fired Anja on the 
grounds that her miniskirts were 
tracting the personnel.” 
Nowadays, her base of operations is 
the Munich Opera, where she will short- 
ly begin rehearsals for the world pre- 
miere of Carl Orff's Prometheus. U.S 
audiences, who know her so far only 
by reputation and a few recordings, 
will get to see and hear her for them 
selves, at the Chicago Lyric Opera this 
year and at the Metropolitan in 1969. 


“dis- 
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TELEVISION 





THE AUDIENCE 
Video Boy 


In the beginning there was Super- 
man. Today, reproducing like oversexed 
mutants, there is a whole squadron of 
superduper do-gooders streaking across 
the TV screen. They are not only fast- 
er than a speeding bullet, but they can 
also do things like liquefy and multi- 
ply, or fell a foe with a laser-beam 
glance. The skies are guarded by Roger 
Ramjet, the seas by Marine Boy, the 
barnyard by Super Chicken. What they 
can’t handle, Granite Man, Frogman, 
Coil Man, Spider Man, Liquid Man, 
Aquaman, Multi Man and Birdman can. 
Yet of all the offspring of TV's comic 
book culture, the most lethargic is Vid- 
eo Boy. He doesn’t do anything. He 
just sits there, sucks his thumb and 
stares at the tube. 

The typification of the TV tot, Vid- 
eo Boy was raised by an electronic 
baby sitter. The first word he uttered 
was “Colgate”; the first phrase he 
learned to read was “The End.” When 
he puts on his raincoat, he becomes a se- 
cret agent. When his mother presses 
him to finish his carrots, he mutters 
“it’s clobberin’ time” just like The 
Thing. When Dad takes over the set to 
watch football, he and his sister play 
Dating Game with her dolls. He doesn’t 
climb trees; he watches Tarzan do it. 
At three, he spends five hours a week be- 
fore the magic box. By the time he is 
twelve, he will devote 25 hours to week- 
ly viewing, or more time than he will 
spend with his parents or in school or 
church. 

Left to Right. Is Video Boy a freak 
in the making? The question frankly 
baffles many parents. Though they may 
admit that TV can expose new chan- 
nels of experience, there is still the 
lingering fear that some day Video Boy 
is going to tie a towel around his neck 


and try to fly off the garage roof like 
Bat Fink; or, if somebody crosses him 
in the playground, he may poke his fin- 
gers in his eyes in the style of the 
Three Stooges. But mostly, with misty 
recollections of taffy pulls and swim 
ming holes, parents are bothered by a 
vague feeling that, somehow, as one 
mother puts it, “life should be lived, 
not watched.” 

The reaction is understandable. De- 
spite the acknowledged importance of 
TV in the life of a modern child, re- 
markably little study has been done in 
the field. To draw any meaningful con- 
clusions, researchers must first find a 
comparable group of children who have 
not been exposed to TV; but alas, in 
the U.S. there is no such group. What 
studies have been made are largely pe- 
ripheral. Yes, Video Boy devotes half 
an hour less to playtime than did the 
pre-TV child. No, TV does not dis- 
courage reading, but if anything, stim- 
ulates it. Yes, TV does help develop 
such prereading skills as scanning from 
left to right. No, normal viewing does 
not impair cyesight. Yes, TV has re- 
placed reading and storytelling sessions 
with the parent. No, TV has no sig 
nificant effect on school work; viewing 
has not encroached on school-related ac- 
tivities, but merely supplanted the time 
that used to be devoted to comic books 
and radio. 

Catharsis School. Such shreds of re- 
search are useful, but they reveal little 
of the overall impact of TV on Video 
Boy's attitudes and behavior. The effect 
may be profound. Allan Leitman of Bos- 
ton’s Educational Development Center 
warns that TV is creating a generation 
of spectators. “Kids come into school 
today,” he explains, “and they wait for 
people to tell them things. Without han- 
dling frogs or flying a kite, they lead 
less of a life. We're moving along in a 
mold that will produce people I can’t 


Davin GaHe 





CHILDREN BEFORE THE TUBE 
Somehow life should be lived, not watched. 
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even imagine.” Many parents, shudder- 
ing at the heavy dose of violence on 
the screen, foresee a generation of ju- 
venile delinquents. TV heroes, they com- 
plain, do not merely administer justice, 
they annihilate their enemies with cheer- 
ful abandon. The bulk of research, how- 
ever, concludes that TV by itself is 
rarely a cause of crime or aggression; 
it can be a contributing factor, but 
only in the case of a child who is al 
ready disturbed. 

But educators are far from unan- 
imous on the subject. There is, for 
example, the “catharsis school”; it con- 
tends that a little vicarious violence 
each day keeps the psychiatrist away. 
Noting that the evening news on TV is 
not exactly Dingdong School, San 
Francisco Psychiatrist Gene Sagan says 
that “it is natural for man to murder 
and destroy. And it is society's responsi- 
bility to provide a healthy outlet. The 
more ritualized violence we have on 
IV, the fewer assaults, riots and wars 
we will have.” 

Lucy & Fred. Sagan's views are in 
the minority, but on one point most edu- 
cators agree: Video Boy is becoming a 
sort of peewee pundit. He knows, for ex- 
ample, the finer points of docking in 
outer space, can distinguish Bach from 
Bartok, and is a storehouse of such mis- 
cellany as the fact that whales’ backs 
get sunburned and peel. When he en- 
ters school, his vocabulary will be at 
least one year ahead of the pre-TV 
child. On the nursery-type show Romp- 
er Room, a teacher once asked her 
toddlers if anyone could think of a 
word beginning with u. “Ubiquitous,” 
piped a kindergartner. 

Ubiquitous is the word for TV, for 
with its vast reach, it tends to level the 
differences between the city and coun- 
try child; in the ghettos, it can serve as 
a kind of head-start program, exposing 
new worlds that a deprived child would 
otherwise never see. The drawback, of 
course, is that much of TV program- 
ming has little to do with the real 
world, Adults are often depicted as bick 
ering, tension-ridden morons. If, for in- 
stance, Video Boy had Lucy for a moth- 
er and Fred Flintstone for a father, 
who could blame him if he ran off to 
join the flower children? 

The problem, explains Menninger 
Foundation Senior Psychologist Marvin 
Ack, is that for younger and less stable 
children, TV can lead to a confusion 
of fantasy with reality. “The most im- 
portant thing during a child’s preschool 
years,” he says, “is learning how to con 
trol his environment. If TV offers only 
unrealistic and pseudo-educational pro- 
gramming, the child's adaptation is both 
unrealistic and valueless.” 

Blasto. To a great extent, TV has ig- 
nored its responsibility in programming 
The bulk of children’s programming ts 
at best dismal. Since the big dollar is 
in prime-time programming, none otf 
the networks even bothers to have a 
children’s division; and most producers 
of children’s TV think of it only as a 
chance to pick up some experience be- 
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fore moving up to the big time. With a 
few notable exceptions, such as Pop- 
ular Scientist Don Herbert's Watch Mr. 
Wizard (no longer on the air), NBC's An- 
imal Secrets, ABC’s Discovery and 
CBS's Young People's Concerts, most 
of the shows are misguided attempts 
based on what adults think children 
want to see. The rest of the fare is an 
endless round of superheroes rapping 
and zapping assorted monsters. 

The hardest rap is saved for the kid- 
dies. They are fed one commercial every 
four minutes, or twice the adult rate. 
Says Adman Frederick Bruns: “The 
priceless thing is repetition. You've got 
to get to a kid three to five times a 
week to get him to act on a message.” 
Video Boy acts by nagging his parents 
to get him a “Blasto-tank-with-twin- 
rocket - launchers - by - Slambang - Toys.” 
Once he gets it, though, he is invari- 
ably disappointed because the toy is 
always much smaller and much less ex- 
citing than it looked on the overdra- 
matized commercial. Thus Video Boy 
learns a basic lesson of TV viewing: 
distrust. 

Shift. Not surprisingly, children have 
gradually altered their viewing habits, 
until today they devote about two-thirds 
of their time to so-called adult shows. 
According to one survey, the five most 
popular children’s shows in 1951 were 
Crusader Rabbit, Hopalong Cassidy, 
Wild Bill Hickok, Howdy Doody and 
Uncle Mistletoe, Last year's top five: 
Man from U.N.C.L.E., Bewitched, Time 
Tunnel, Lost in Space and The Green 
Hornet, The shift is not only a reflec- 
tion on the state of children’s TV but 
on the industry as a whole. As Child 
Psychologist Hilde Himmelweit, author 
of Television and the Child, says: “It 
seems to me a devastating indictment 
that while ten-year-olds still pick up 
some knowledge from television, by the 
time they reach 13 only the dull ones 
do so, and that the more intelligent the 
child the less the TV hold becomes. Is 
it perhaps that much of the evening en- 
tertainment is at the level of a ten- to 
eleven-year-old?” 

If so, who is to blame? Not Video 
Boy. Like any child, he looks at TV 
not because it is so compelling, but be- 
cause it is there. Offer him something 
better and he will watch it just as avid- 
ly. That responsibility falls partly to 
the networks, but mostly to the par- 
ents. Child psychiatrists agree that par- 
ents should—indeed must—exercise 
some control over TV viewing time 
and program selection. Otherwise, Vid- 
eo Boy may retreat to the box, and 
any time spent beyond 25 hours of 
weckly viewing is regarded as a sign of 
emotional disturbance. 

The best way to guard Video Boy 
against any ill effects of TV, says Wil- 
bur Schramm, director of Stanford's 
Institute for Communications Research, 
“is to make him feel loved and secure 
at home. and so far as possible sur- 
round him with friends and activities.” 
In other words, turn off the set a little 
more often and get acquainted. 
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ABC CAMERAMAN RECORDING NICKLAUS’ PLIGHT AT PEBBLE BEACH’S 18TH HOLE 
No. 3 is No. 1, and No. 1 is No. 3. 


PROGRAMMING 
Opportunity Lines 


When television sets out to perform 
a worthwhile service, there is hardly 
anything that can beat it. The latest ser- 
vice is a weekly employment office of 
the air, which in seven months has 
spread to 14 U.S. cities. 

The format calls for an announcer 
to read off a list of job openings for any- 
thing from a $64-a-week busboy to a 
$200-a-week accountant. Some offers 
are for temporary jobs, such as the re- 
cent call in Chicago for a $40-a-day 
bodyguard, Next, personnel managers 
and employment counselors discuss op- 
portunities or show films on such sub- 
jects as apprenticeship programs and 
interview techniques, The kicker is of- 
ten a success story—a former viewer 
tells how he got his job as a result of 
watching the program, Repeatedly dur- 
ing the broadcast, the phone number 
of the nearest state employment office 
is flashed on the screen, 

At Chicago's WBBM-TV, eight sec- 
onds after the show signs on, all 30 
phone lines are tied up. The morning 
after a Jobathon on Los Angeles’ KTTV- 
TV last August, 6,000 applicants were 
queued outside of California state em- 
ployment offices. 

Ghetto Communication. Most of 
those job seekers were from slum areas, 
for the program is everywhere targeted 
primarily at minority groups. Edward 
Kenefick, general manager of Chicago's 
WBBM-TV, got the idea for the show 
when Urban League officials asked him 
to help find employment for young Ne- 
groes. The newspapers were full of 
want-ads, but only one-seventh of ghet- 
to families see a paper, while two-thirds 
have TV sets. 

The other difficulty, says Matthew 
Robinson, a Negro and producer-host of 
Opportunity Line on Philadelphia's 
WCAU-TV, is to break through the ghetto 
dweller’s “apprehension or reticence” 
about visiting an employment office. 
Even so, about half of the viewers who 
phone WCAU-TV for information on 
Saturday go to the employment office 
the next week. And why not? About half 
of them get work, and many others wind 
up in training programs or counseling 
that eventually makes them employable. 


SPORTSCASTING 


Not in the Same League 

In sports telecasts, the biggest net- 
work doesn't necessarily win. CBS 
crowed last week that its Super Bowl 
coverage pulled nearly 70 million view- 
ers, the largest TV audience ever for a 
sporting event. But that had less to do 
with the quality of its coverage than 
with the irresistibility of the attraction, 

During the football season, CBS's 
coverage was rarely in the same league 
with the other networks. Yet its games 
averaged 17 million viewers vy. NBC's 
9,000,000 and ABC's 6,300,000. The rea- 
son is simply that CBS outbid the com- 
petition for the established, sure-draw 
National Football League, while NBC 
settled for the newer American Foot- 
ball League and ABC was left with 
college games. 

To be sure, all three networks now 
employ the instant replay, stop-action 
and other camera techniques that make 
going to the stadium obsolete. But ABC, 
which popularized many of the innova- 
tions, is still the peerless pro. A case in 
point was its telecast of the final round 
of the Bing Crosby National Pro-Am 
Golf Tournament from Pebble Beach. 

At the 16th hole, for example, an 
alert cameraman caught Jack Nicklaus 
opening his club face on an approach 
shot. That, explained Commentator By- 
ron Nelson, was for backspin. And sure 
enough, the ball hit beyond the pin 
and rolled back, back—whoops, too far. 
When he got to the par-five 18th hole, 
Nicklaus was four strokes behind, so 
he audaciously decided to go for an 
cagle. His second shot landed on an im- 
possible rock perch at the top of a 
sheer drop down to the ocean. A fore- 
handed ABC crewman was in the right 
place with a hand-held camera to watch 
him agonizingly line up and then blow 
his desperation third shot—and with it 
any chance for the top prize. 

By contrast, CBS's Super Bow! cover- 
age was unimaginative and, worse, clut- 
tered with clichés and network promo- 
tions. One “promo” actually ran right 
through a kickoff. Paid commercials 
also got in the way—but it was easy to 
see why. Commercial time for the Su- 
per Bowl telecast sold for an unprec- 
edented $150,000 a minute. 
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ART 





PAINTING 
Rosenquist & Lichtenstein 
Are Alive 


When the two pop artists first strode 
out upon the New York City art scene 
with their motley amalgams of commer 
cial layouts, graphic devices and gigan- 
tic blowups., Rosenquist and Lichten 
stein seemed as hard to tell apart as 
Hamlet's Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
Since then, pop art has faded as a fad 
but the two artists are far from dead: in 
stead, each has emerged with a dis 
tinctive style, a commanding personality 
and a loyal following of his own 

Roy Lichtenstein, 44, the 
of the funnies, has attracted 20,000 peo 
ple tn his first ten days at 
august Tate Gallery, where he is the 
first living American to be given a full 
dress retrospective. Critics rhapsodized 
over his Ben Day dots and thought bal 
loons, his deadpan spoofs of 


Leonardo 


London's 


modern 
art, his tear-stained blondes and stone 
faced Steve Canyon heroes. Said the 
London Observer: “The calmest: crys 
tallizer of our generation, a kind of 
Ingres from Manhattan 

James Albert Rosenguist, 34, the Ru 
bens of the billboards, is doing equally 
well on this side of the Atlantic. The 
sometime sign painter from Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., stars this month with 
32 works at the National Gallery ot 
Canada in Ottawa (see opposite) 
Gifted with pop arts most facile brush 
Rosenquist was a smash with his first 
Manhattan show in 1962. His huge 
bold panoramas combine the photo-sim 
ulated faces, glossily glamorized foods 
and chrome-plated gadgetry of Madison 
Avenue In weird compositions where 
objects seem to float off the canvas. In 
their own way, they are also a wry cel 
ebration of the way Americans 
their kandy-kolored environment 

The artist credits his period as a bill 
board painter, following his departure 


4 


color 


view 





ROSENQUIST 


LICHTENSTEIN 
Crystallizers for a kandy-kolored world. 
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from the University of Minnesota, with 
pointing him toward both the idiom 
and the mystique of the open road. He 
uses cars, planes and the notion of mo- 
tion generally to convey what he con 
siders American traits: devotion 
to progress and prodigality, record-shat 
tering creativity and waste 

Strip See-Throughs. Lanai deals with 
the would-be starlets of Hollywood, but 
the artist builds it around an upside 
Buick to suggest both physical 
eXtravagance and mobility, His 
metaphor is also central to the F-/// 
the 85-ft.-long anatomy of the costly 
controversial fighter-bomber. which will 
go on view al Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Museum next month. He used the F- 


//? to symbolize, among other things 


basic 





down 





social 


his indignation at the Kennedy assasst- 
nation, which he 
example of “horrible extravagance.” 
Neither Rosenquist nor Lichtenstein 
has rested by the wayside. Each has ex 
plored new avenues of expression, Licht 
enstein with ia nonobjective 
‘modern paintings” and tubular sculp- 


sees as the supreme 


series of 


tures in the stvle of the 1930s that 
some observers believe heralds the ad 
vent of a whole new nostalgic school 


of art. Rosenquist has taken to paint 
ing his images onto transparent Mylar 
then slicing it into strips to create a 
new kind of “walk-through sculpture 

But he will not abandon brush and can 
vas, “Oil painting may be old-fash 
ioned,” he says, “but I don’t think any 
medium is dead—as long as a person 
can prove his intuition by using it.” 


COLLECTORS 
From Mondrian to Martial Airs 


For nearly everyone, a mania for col 
lecting is a transitory phase of child- 
hood, But for a few, the habit becomes 
a lifelong obsession. For Manhattan Art 
Dealer Sidney Janis, it began with 
hoarding marbles during his boyhood 
in Buffalo, and led to a_ per- 
ceptive collection of 20th cen- 
tury art. For Anne Kinsolving 
Brown, daughter of a Baltimore 
minister, the impetus came from 
a book on soldiers that she spied 
in a toy store at the 
nine. “The bands were still play 
ing in 1915,” she “and 
the French poilu sull wore red 
trousers.” The book opened up 
a brave world of dashing 
the years she 
out- 





age ol 


recalls, 


new 
soldiers, and over 
has amassed the nation’s 
standing private collection of 
lore on military panoply. For 
both collectors, the fruits of their 
passion last week rated a salute 
from the museum world 

The Test. In Manhattan, the 
Museum of Modern Art placed 
on display 103) paintings and 
sculptures by 55 artists that Jan- 
is and his late wife Harriet had 
winnowed from a lifetime of art 








JANIS & MARISOL PORTRAITS 
Enough for a museum anywhere else. 


purchases. Valued at upwards of 
$2,000,000, they range from Italian Fu- 


turist Umberto Boccioni’s 1913 Dyna 
mism of a Soccer Plaver, through Arp, 
Kice, Pollock, De Kooning, and wind 


up with portraits of Janis by Segal and 
Marisol. The onetime maker of M’Lord 
Shirts bought his first Matisse in 1926 
went on to become one of Manhattan’s 
most successful art dealers, Sull spright 
ly at 71, he has given his collection to 
the Modern. In any other city, 1 would 
be enough to start a museum 

In selecting his paintings, Janis hewed 
thesis: the greatest art 


to his favorite 


ists of cach generation are usually the 
understood by ther 
raries. Mondrian and Leger 
believes will stand the test of time bet 
ter than Picasso, ure represented by 
eight Mondrians, four Legers. Sull, Pi 
casso is there with a thorny 1928 Paint 
er and Model, which the Modern’s Al 


least contempo- 


who Janis 


fred H. Barr Jr. ranks as one of the 
most valuable pictures in the collec 
tion, What kind of test other than dif- 


ficulty does Janis apply to art? It must 
relate to the tempo of the time, says 
he; “I what 
was happening 
for aeronautics in World Wat 
of arullery 


Second Bulge. At u gala 


always interested tn 
That's why | signed up 


I instead 


was 


banquet tn 


Richmond, the Virginia Museum otf 
Fine Arts named the tall and. stately 
Mrs. Brown “Collector of the Year, 
an award bestowed by the museum's en 


thusiastic society of collectors on ther 
exemplars (past utleholders: Virginia's 
Paul Mellon, Chicago's Leigh Block and 
Vincent Price) in) return 
for a chance to view some of the collec- 
tor’s prizes. For her turn, Mrs. Brown 
put on exhibition 78 prints, drawings 
and watercolors and 25 books depict 
ing British military uniforms from 
Henry VIII to George V, selected from 
her martial collection, which has now 


Cinemactor 
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ROADSIDE 
ICONOGRAPHER 





Onetime Billboard Artist James Rosenquist pursues Ameri- 
can chimeras with an agile brush and luscious Madison Ave- 
nue imagery. “Lanai” (above), named for California motels, 
celebrates the juicy peaches, human and tree-ripened, that 
hope to win renown in car-happy Los Angeles, “Nomad” 
hymns modern wanderlust with a picnic table, ballerinas’ 
dancing feet—and the stake of a Burma-Shave sien. Rosen- 
quist left bag for studio refuse and mixing sticks attached to 
top and bottom of painting. 


ALORIGMT. KNOX GALLERY 








The window 
on Drysdale’ fastball 
couldn't break. 


It shows how new materials from | 
General Electric are giving taxpayers a break. 


The window is made of a General Electric polycarbonate called Lexan”. 
Don Drysdale threw 38 fastballs at it. But the hard- 
throwing Dodger star couldn’‘t break it. | 
A rock-throwing vandal won't have much better luck. 
Last year, vandals cost the nation $20 million in broken school windows. 
This year, more and more schools are replacing broken windows 
with Lexan windows. 
And there are other General Electric materials at work to give taxpayers a 
break. Lucalox” lamps in street lights are making city streets brighter 
than ever before... cutting down on crime and accidents. 
Silicone roofing and sealing materials are reducing the cost of 
constructing and maintaining municipal buildings. 
And more new materials are on the way to help taxpayers save more money. 
In other words, practical ways to make progress. 


Progress is our most important product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC | 
| 








We've just received our 4th Car of the Year award. But with a car like this, 


what did you expect? 


vy, the 1968 GTO, better known as The Great One 


low 
t's this year's recipient of Motor Trend magazine's Car of 


t 
| 
the Year award. Which means that Pontiac now has the 





distinction of being the only car manufacturer in the world 
to have won this award four separate times. 
The award was given for the engineering of the whole 


The most significant feature of which is a revolution ry 





this amazing super-snout ts not only the same lustrous 
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mper that’s so fantastic you have to kick it to believe it. 


color as the car, but it 


won't chip. 


fade or corrode. 


But don’t get the impression that The Great One is all 


jine with deep-breathing S 
Tracking at its ultimate. With all this going for The Great 


One, did you really have any doubts about which car is 


this year’s Car of the Year? 


Of course not. Maybe that’s bec 


neers toucn turns to 
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Wide-Track 28 Pontiacs 
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jreat. 
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coops, 
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show. With a 400-cubic-inch, 4-barrel V-8 or our Ram Air 


the GTO 


Wide- 





everything our engi- 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


grown to 30,000 volumes and 40,000 
graphic illustrations. 

Left at home in Providence were the 
3,000 toy soldiers that form the nu- 
cleus of her collection and that she 
began assembling on her European hon- 
eymoon after marrying John Nicholas 
Brown, scion of one of Rhode Island's 
richest’ families. The bride returned 
home with a parade of toy. soldiers 
Today she downgrades her early pur- 
chases, feels that only half a dozen are 
real collector's ttems. Far more choice 
and valuable are the books, paintings 
and prints, ranging from tailors’ plates 
to one vista of Wellington's funeral 


that opens out to 88 ft. which she 


* 





ANNE KINSOLVING BROWN 
Immortalized out of gratitude. 


began buying in order to identify each 
soldier’s uniform 

Her husband bore it all until Easter 
week of 1967, when he discovered that 
the walls of their 18th century man 
sion were literally buckling under the 
five-ton weight of the collection housed 
upstairs. In an operation referred to by 
the family as “the Second Buttle of the 
Bulge,” one-third of the entire 15-ton 
collection was transferred and donated 
to Brown University (which John Nich 
olas Brown's — greal-great-grandfather 
founded). The rest will follow, when 
the university finds the space: but the 
memories will remain. “L truly believe,” 
says Anne Brown, “that no category of 
human endeavor has been pictured more 
than the military profession. And why? 
Because over the years, the men who 
themselves had no urge to endure the 
heat of batthe—the artists and poets 


and composers—felt in their hearts a | 


debt of gratitude to the military men 
who had earned them the privilege of 
living in peace. So they made these 
men immortal.” 
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~ Rockwell Report ; 


by A. C. Daugherty 


President 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


| na YEAR at this time, the committee planning 
our Annual Management Meeting was 
worried about the success of this three-day get- 
together. For we’d agreed to depart from our 
historical format of reviewing pertinent line and staff plans and accomplish- 
ments and explore only one management concern in depth. The subject 
we'd chosen was “people”; their selection and placement, appraisal, moti- 
vation, and development. 

Fortunately, our worries were unwarranted: the meeting was our best ever. 
And the stimulus it provided has resulted in a series of waves that are still 
sweeping through all levels of our management, initiating changes in atti- 
tudes that we feel will benefit the company for years to come. 

What happened, in effect, was that this management group reaffirmed its 
own dedication to the number one priority of people as a company resource 
and then accepted the challenge of creating the same “people-priority” 
throughout all supervisory ranks in the company. The first step in this proc- 
ess was a film which summarized the meeting’s definition of our challenges 
and has served as a discussion guide for over 2,500 supervisors who have 
participated in seminars on the ‘“‘people”’ theme. 

There have been many concrete improvements renewed interest in train- 
ing programs, better effectiveness in performance appraisals, constructive 
self-criticism of past relationships. But, the most important benefit of all is 
intangible: the “people’’ attitude has a renewed dominance in our company 
philosophy —and we all know it. 





« * * 


We recently shipped the first production model of a 10" high-pressure gas 
Turbo- Meter to a utility. It will be used to measure gas withdrawal from a high- 
pressure underground storage field which supplements normal pipeline supply 
during high usage periods. One of our engineers has noted, though, that because 
of the meter’s high pressure rating, it could measure all the gas used by the utility's 
nearly 300,000 customers: 13.5 million “standard” cubic feet per hour. 


. * + 


Speaking of large numbers, we have just shipped our 20 millionth water meter. 
A modern, Sealed Register magnetic drive meter, it was also the 5 millionth 
meter produced at our bronze foundry and manufacturing plant complex at 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 


* * * 


Our Power Tool Division has run across an unique application of the Kango 

hammer, an electrically-operated impacting construction and demolition 
tool. The architects for a three-story building of concrete construction spec- 
ified a rough, sculptured finish to give the 50,000 sq. ft. exterior visual in- 
terest. Workmen produced the desired effect with six Kango hammers, 
operated through a slotted template which was moved across the face of 
the building. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
makers of measurement and control devices, instruments, and power tools for 22 basic markets. 


Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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RELIGION 





CHURCHES 


Dimensions of Dissent 

Clergymen have long been among 
the leaders of protest against the Viet 
Nam war, but in recent weeks the cleri- 
cal dissent has become increasingly bold 
and bitter. Support for Clergy and Lay- 
men Concerned About Viet Nam has 
grown steadily in the past year, and 
this winter a number of hitherto un- 
committed publications—including the 
Roman Catholic Critic—have come out 
with declarations against the war. “It is 
now clear that the war can no longer 
be considered merely a political issue,” 
said The Critic, “Rather, it is a moral 
question which American citizens as in- 
dividuals must resolve for themselves. 
To us only one conclusion seems valid: 
the United States should get the hell 
out of Viet Nam.” 

One reason for the increasing shrill- 
ness of dissent is sheer frustration that 
the voices of protest do not seem to be 
heeded in Washington. “Johnson, Hum- 
phrey and Rusk are simply not paying 
any attention to the word of protest,” 


complains Presbyterian Theologian 
Robert McAfee Brown of Stanford. 
“This means that those who are con- 


cerned have to escalate the dimensions 
of protest.” To that end, a group of anti- 
war Protestant theologians met in Chi- 
cago last week in the first stage of an at- 
tempt to work out a clear-cut theologi- 
cal approach to situations like Viet 
Nam. Such an approach would indeed 
be helpful, since the antiwar churchmen 
differ widely among themselves as to 
why the conflict is wrong. Many, more- 
over, are all too ready to judge the war 
as “totally immoral” without being able 
to say why. 

Holy War. One common objection 
to the war is that the U.S. is wrong 
in principle in trying to save South 
Viet Nam from Communism, especially 
since, it is claimed, there is no clear 
proof that the Saigon government repre- 
sents the will of the people. Few if 
any of the antiwar clerics advocate 
handing the country directly over to 
Hanoi, but they argue that the U-S. 
has no divine mandate to use war to pre- 
vent the spread of Communism. Jesuit 
Theologian Daniel O'Hanlon of Califor- 
nia’s Alma College argues that the 
U.S. anti-Communist policy is “the 
holy-war theory, and it has been specifi- 
cally rejected by the church.” O'Han 
lon contends that the pronouncements 
of both Pope John XXIII and Paul 
VI propose dialogue and not war as 
the “appropriate means” of combatting 
Communism. 

A second charge against the war is 
that the toll in human bloodshed, es- 
pecially among civilians, has now be- 
come morally intolerable, even though 
many of the civilians are victims of 
Viet Cong terrorism, and many others 
are deliberately pushed into the line of 
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Allied fire. One reason why some theolo- 
gians feel especially sensitive to this 
issue is a residual sense of guilt for 
Christianity’s failure to protest against 
morally debatable acts of World War 
II by the Allies. “The churches did not 
responsibly cry out against the satu- 
ration bombing of Dresden, about drop- 
ping the A-bomb,” contends Jesuit John 
Coleman of Alma College. As a conse- 
quence, he says, churchmen today tend 
“to be very sensitive about the responsi- 
bility of silence.” 

Another frequently stated point is 
that the war is immoral because it has 
had a brutalizing effect on the Amer 
ican people and represents, in the words 
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the war and the means being used to 
win it. The credible goals are weak and 
tenuous, and the means are evident in 
their harshness.” 

Although growing in strength, the 
clerical dissenters against the war do 
not yet include a majority of U.S. 
churchmen; furthermore, active sup- 
porters of the U.S. policy in Viet Nam 
include such articulate religious leaders 
as Roman Catholic Archbishop Robert 
Lucey of San Antonio. But the pro- 
testers are well organized; one dissent- 
er, the Rev. Martin Marty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School, 
smilingly classifies them as the church's 
“leading editorial, ministerial, theologi- 
cal and professional Cosa Nostra.” Thus 
as long as the war is unresolved, cleri- 
cal protest will doubtless continue. Next 
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ANTIWAR CLERGY PICKETING DEAN RUSK’S HOME 
Increasing shrillness from sheer frustration. 


of Rabbi M. David Weiss of Boston, 
“a corruption of our national purpose.” 
Stanford's Brown accuses the U.S. Gov- 
ernment of telling American forces in 
Viet Nam, in effect, that “anything goes. 
All moral considerations are either sub- 
sidiary or suspended for the sake of 
military victory.” Baptist Pastor How- 
ard Moody of Manhattan's Judson Me- 
morial Church, who only within the 
past year has joined the dissenters, says 
that “morally, it offends my sense of 
fair play to be beating the hell out of a 
small nation.” 

A more subtle argument against the 
war is that it is not going to be won 
by force of arms. An unwinnable con- 
flict, theologians point out, violates the 
traditional concept of the just war, in 
which the probability of accomplishing 
a moral goal must outweigh the violent 
means involved. Says Lutheran Pastor 
Richard Neuhaus of Brooklyn, a co- 
founder of Clergy and Laymen Con- 
cerned: “There is no legitimate propor- 
tionality between the credible goals of 


week, for example, when Yale Chap- 
lain William Sloane Coffin Jr. is ar- 
raigned on a charge of conspiring to 
counsel young men to evade the draft, 
antiwar clergymen will conduct protest 
services at which they plan to collect 
draft cards, and dare the Government 
to arrest them also. 


Battle over Breakaways 

In 1966, two Southern Presbyterian 
congregations in Savannah, Ga., voted 
to break away from their parent church 
on the ground that it was becoming 
too liberal in both theology and ethics. 
When the two maverick churches took 
legal action to keep their property—val- 
ued at $150,000—the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. entered a coun- 
terplea on behalf of the denomination. 
A lower court upheld the claim of the 
congregations, and so last week on ap- 
peal did the Georgia Supreme Court. 

Understandably, property is an im- 
portant issue to institutional Christiani- 
ty, and churches have different ways of 
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controlling it. For example, the South- 
ern Baptists, Missouri Synod Lutherans 
and American Lutherans vest title in 
their local congregations, which retain 
ownership even if they secede from the 
parent church. The Methodists impose 
on their congregations a written “trust 
clause,” which specifies that if a local 
church ceases to exist, or leaves the 
fold, title to all property reverts to the 
denomination; the Southern Presbyte- 
rians consider that such an understand- 
ing is implied in their denominational 
structure. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, either the bishop or a parish 
corporation controlled by priests holds 
the deed to buildings. 

Substantial Deviation? The question 
of church-property rights is far from ac- 
ademic in the South, where a number 
of congregations have recently tried to 
secede from their parent bodies on the 
grounds of theological liberalism or ra- 
cial policy. In Savannah, for example, 
the Eastern Heights and Hull Memori- 
al Presbyterian churches voted for sep- 
aratism on the argument that the par- 
ent denomination had “deviated sub- 
stantially” from its original doctrines 
by such actions as promoting racial in- 
tegration, supporting the National 
Council of Churches, and allowing 
women to serve as elders. A local superi- 
or court jury agreed with the claim. 
The Presbyterians appealed to the State 
Supreme Court, arguing that whether 
the church has abandoned its original 
tenets is a purely ecclesiastical question 
that no arm of government—particular- 
ly a civil jury—is qualified to answer. 

Now that the Georgia tribunals have 
upheld the breakaway congregations, the 
Southern Presbyterians are prepared to 
carry their plea to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, where—judging from a_prece- 
dent-setting decision handed down last 
month by a federal Court of Appeals 
in New Orleans—their chances may be 
brighter. The case involved the Trinity 
Methodist Church in Prichard, Ala., 
which seceded from Methodism and 
claimed its church's property under a 
1959 state law that authorized break- 
away congregations to keep title if seces- 
sion was approved by 65% of the 
members. 

Openly or Secretly. In its decision, 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals unan- 
imously held the Alabama law to be 
unconstitutional, on the ground that it 
violated separation of church and state 
by permitting a government to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of a reli- 
gious denomination. The First Amend- 
ment's church-state clause, argued Judge 
Richard T. Rives, means that neither a 
state nor the Federal Government “can, 
openly or secretly, participate in the af- 
fairs of any religious organization.” The 
decision, which also reaffirmed denom- 
inational tide to the property of three 
other breakaway Methodist churches in 
Alabama, automatically knocked out a 
similar law in Mississippi—and South- 
ern Presbyterians are hoping that it 
will apply to Georgia as well. 
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MILESTONES 





Married. Roman Polanski, 34, Pol- 
ish director of many a chilling and 
fascinating psychological film (Knife in 
the Water, Cul-de-Sac); and Sharon 
Tate, 24, one of the boozy, bosomy den- 
izens in The Valley of the Dolls, also 
featured in one of Polanski’s lesser ef- 
forts, The Fearless Vampire Killers; he 
for the second time; in London. 


Died. Howard Lebow, 32, U.S. con- 
cert pianist; of injuries suffered in an 
automobile accident; in Amherst, Mass. 
One of the youngest and most promis- 
ing of U.S. pianists, Lebow toured 15 
countries after his 1963 Manhattan solo 
debut, played the works of such mod- 
ern composers as Edward Levy and 
Erich Kahn with an adventurousness 
that sometimes startled the critics but 
more often won their applause. 


Died. Major General Charles M,. Ei- 
senhart, 53, vice commander of the 
1Sth Air Force and much-decorated 
combat veteran; of injuries when his 
KC-135 jet tanker crashed while at- 
tempting a takeoff in heavy fog, killing 
twelve of 13 aboard; at Minot Air Force 
Base, Minot, N. Dak. 


Died. Arthur H. Vandenberg Jr., 60, 
son of the Michigan Senator and Re- 
publican internationalist, who managed 
his father’s campaigns and in 1952 head- 
ed the Citizens for Eisenhower Com- 
mittee; of a heart attack; in Miami. 


Died. Billy Moll, 62, songwriter who 
in the 1920s composed Wrap Your 
Troubles in’ Dreams, and I Scream, 
You Scream, We All Scream for Ice 
Cream; in Stoughton, Wis. 


Died. Leopold Infeld, 69, Polish the- 
oretical physicist; of a heart ailment: in 
Warsaw. At Princeton during the 
1930s, Infeld helped his friend Albert 
Einstein develop the general theory of 
relativity; with Einstein he also shared 
the work of writing The Evolution of 
Physics, a 1938 text so fascinating to 
laymen that it hit the bestseller lists. At 
the University of Toronto, Infeld did pi- 
oneer work on the unified-field theory 
of magnetism and gravitation; then, in 
1950, he suddenly returned home to 
teach—and proved something of a prob- 
lem to the Communists, often criticiz- 
ing Warsaw's scientific censorship. 


Died. Bert Wheeler, 72, vaudeville, 
Broadway and Hollywood comedian; ot 
emphysema; in Manhattan. Gifted with 
a rubberized grin, a quavering voice, 
and a talent for leaking torrents of 
tears on cue, Wheeler was a comic fix- 
ture ever since 1911 when he played in 
George M. Cohan's 45 Minutes from 
Broadway, He went on to the Ziegfeld 
Follies, then to Hollywood, where he 
teamed with the late Robert Woolsey 
in some 30 comedies. 


Died. Joseph Hudnut, 81, articulate 
architect and longtime (1935-53) dean 
of Harvard’s Graduate School of De- 
sign; of pneumonia; in Norwood, Mass. 
An uninhibited critic, Hudnut dismissed 
the Jefferson Memorial as “an egg on a 
pantry shelf in the midst of a geometric 
Sahara.” His passion was for the func- 
tional line of modern architecture, a 
style he popularized by bringing to the 
U.S. such Bauhaus architects as Marcel 
Breuer and Walter Gropius, whom he 
installed as chairman of his school’s ar- 
chitectural department. 


Died. Elmo N. Pickerill, 82, pioneer 
in air-to-land communications; of an ap- 
parent heart attack; in Mineola, L.I. 
After working on the first radios with 
Marconi, Pickerill realized the potential 
of wireless communication in_ flying, 
talked the Wright brothers into giving 
him lessons, and took off from Min- 
eola in 1910 to become the first man 
to broadcast a radio message from the 
air, during a one-hour, 20-mile flight. 


Died. Bob Jones Sr., 84, Protestant 
evangelist and founder of South Caroli- 
na’s Bob Jones University; of a ce- 
rebral hemorrhage; in Greenville, $.C. 
Few would argue with “Mr. Bob's” de- 
scription of his school as “The World’s 
Most Unusual University.” In 1927 he 
set out to build a college “to win peo- 
ple to the Lord Jesus Christ,” based his 
courses on the literal truth of the Bi- 
ble, banned dancing, drinking and smok- 
ing, and closed his doors to Negroes. 
With a strong arts program to bolster 
his fundamentalism, he built enrollment 
to 3,400. His most celebrated student 
was Billy Graham, who later carned 
Mr. Bob’s wrath for holding integrated 
rallies, 


Died. Ray Harroun, 89, winner of 
the first Indianapolis 500-mile auto race; 
of a heart ailment; in Anderson, Ind. 
Although he preferred to be known as 
inventor of a “hot spot” carburetor 
(which uses exhaust gases to preheat 
fuel), Harroun earned fame when he 
stepped into his six-cylinder, single-seat- 
ed Marmon Wasp and buzzed around 
Indy’s brick oval in 1911 to beat 39 
other racers at the then astonishing aver- 
age of 74.6 m.p.h. 


Died. Joseph H. Choate Jr., 91, Man- 
hattan lawyer and chairman of the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Control Administration 
from 1933 to 1935; in Mount Kisco, 
N.Y. An outspoken foe of Prohibition 
who once called the 18th Amendment 
“an ass’s head clapped upon our Con- 
stitution,” Choate was drafted by F.D.R. 
to reorganize the liquor industry after 
repeal in 1933, quickly and efficiently 
revised revenue laws, set up licenses 
for all importers, and required full and 
accurate labels for all liquor on the 
U.S. market. 
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FOOTBALL 
A Day of Learning 


The game was hardly super, but nei- 
ther was the action as one-sided as the 
score seemed to show. “That Oakland 
good, well-coached team,” said 
Green Bay Coach Vince Lombardi, af- 
ter his N.F.L.-champion Packers 
drubbed the A.F.L.-champion Raiders 
33-14 in last week’s Super Bowl. Lom- 
bardi had no such kind words last year 
for the Kansas City team that the Pack- 
ers defeated (35-10) in the first Super 
Bowl. Oakland was clearly a classier 
club. The Raiders tallied 16 first downs 
to Green Bay's 19 (one of which came 
on a penalty); they ran for 105 yds 
against Green Bay's rugged defense; and 
they actually outgained the Packers in 
the air, 186 yds. to 162 

The Packers gave away age (two years 
per man), and at many positions they 
gave away vital speed. Their edge was 
experience. Their old pros overpowered 
the Raiders’ youth and enthusiasm. 
Coolly and methodically, Green Bay 
ground the challengers down, capitaliz- 
ing on Oakland's mistakes while mak- 
ing practically none of its own. Not 
once did Green Bay draw an offside or 
illegal motion penalty—while Oakland, 
baffled by the staggered cadence counts 
of Packer Quarterback Bart Starr, twice 
jumped the center snap. The Packers 
never fumbled; the Raiders did three 
times. The only interception came when 
Green Bay's Herb Adderley picked off 
a sideline pass thrown by Oakland Quar- 
terback Daryle Lamonica and scam- 
pered 60 yds. for a touchdown. Oak- 
land Safetyman Rodger Bird was 
responsible for a swing of perhaps 17 
points in the score: he fumbled a punt 
and got beaten twice on passes. 

Even so, the game hinged less on 
what Oakland did wrong than on what 
Green Bay did surpassingly right. “Ex- 
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LINEBACKER NITSCHKE 
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ecution,” according to Oakland Coach 
Johnny Rauch, was the key to the Pack- 
er victory. Quarterback Starr read the 
stunting Raider defenses as if he had 
written the book, completed 13 out of 
24 passes behind impregnable blocking 
that virtually nullified Oakland’s vaunt- 
ed pass rush. Packer Tackle Bob Sko- 
ronski, assigned to hold off Oakland's 
mammoth (6 ft. 8 in., 280 Ibs.) De- 
fensive End Ben Davidson, did his job 
so well that Davidson only once all 
game got his hands on Starr. Led by 
End Willie Davis, who contributed sev- 
en tackles, Green Bay's own “front 
four” dumped Raider Quarterback Dar 
yle Lamonica three times, harassed him 
so severely that he was constantly forced 
to scramble out of the pocket and hur- 
ry his passes. 

Then there was Ray Nitschke. At 31 
and in his tenth season, Middle Line- 
backer Nitschke has lost most of his 
hair (and teeth), but he still plays, as 
he puts it, “with abandon.” On the 
very first play from scrimmage, he 
slammed head-on into Oakland Full- 
back Hewritt Dixon, flipped Dixon 
cleats over clavicle for no gain. When 
the Raiders tried to run wide, Nitschke 
demonstrated his remarkable talent for 
lateral pursuit—shooting through the 
gaps left by Oakland's pulling guards 
to run down Raider ball carriers from 
behind. In all, Nitschke made five unas- 
sisted tackles, helped on four others 
and blocked a pass. Afterwards, in the 
locker room, legs covered with welts 
and dried blood caked on his knee band- 
ages, Nitschke said: “I knew we were 
going to win the first time we got the 
ball.” 

Real Hard Look. The Raiders took 
their defeat—and their $7,500 per-man 
loser’s share—gracefully. Said Quarter- 
back Lamonica: “It was a day of learn- 
ing.” The Packers, richer by $15,000 a 
man, were already thinking about the 


LOMBARDI AFTER VICTORY 
Enthusiasm is no substitute for experience. 


future. Talk had it that several oldtimers 
would retire, among them Flanker Mc 
Gee, a star for twelve years. But the big- 
gest conjecture of all concerned Coach 
Lombardi, who in nine years has turned 
the Packers from the patsies of the 
N.F.L. into the most successful team in 
pro football history. One report had 
Lombardi giving up coaching but retain 
ing his Green Bay general manager's 
job; another had him heading a syndi 
cate to buy the A.F.L.’s New York Jets; 
still another had him giving up football 
altogether. “I'm exhausted,” was all 
Vince himself would say. “I just want to 
take a good, long rest and give Vince 
Lombardi a real hard look.” 

Three days later, there he was, talk 
ing about next season, about maybe 
changing his offense (“We might go to 
the old tight-T”), about his plethora of 
talented running backs, about his rook- 
i¢ quarterback prospect, Don Horn 
(“He'll be a great one some day"). Re- 
ports of Vince Lombardi's retirement 
may be greatly exaggerated. 


BASKETBALL 
Say Hayes 

Most years, the high point of the col- 
lege basketball season comes in March, 
when the nation’s top two teams fight 
it out in the N.C.A.A. playoffs. This 
year, the big night came early. Last 
week, in Judge Roy Hofheinz’s Hous- 
ton Astrodome, 52,000 fans, the big- 
gest crowd ever to watch a college 
basketball game, turned out to sce 
U.C.L.A, take on the University of Hous- 
ton in the best game of the season. 
When it began, U.C.L.A., undefeated in 
47 straight games, ranked first in the na- 
tion; Houston, unbeaten in 17 straight, 
was second. At the final buzzer, with 
the score Houston 71, U.C.L.A 69, the 
ranking was reversed. 

For Houston, a school that only be- 
gan playing major-college sports in 
1946, it was the culmination of a build- 
ing program that has already produced 
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HOUSTON’S HAYES 
Much more of the same. 


championship-caliber 
football and baseball 


teams in golf, 
But basketball was 


luck. In 1964, Isaac Morehead, basket- 
ball coach at Texas Southern Univer 
sity, a predominantly Negro school, 


walked into the office of Houston Coach 
Guy Lewis and begged him to recruit 
a prospect from Eula Britton High 
School in rural Louisiana. The young 
man’s name was Elvin Hayes: he played, 
said Morehead, like Bill Russell's young 
er brother. Morehead’s reason for ap- 
proaching Lewis was entirely self-pro 
tective. Hayes’s two sisters had attended 
Southern University in Louisiana; his 
coach at Eula Britton was a Grambling 
graduate—and both of those schools 
Texas Southern’s schedule 
Lewis obliged Morehead, and last vear 
the 6-ft. 8-in., 238-lb. Hayes led Hous 
ton’s Cougars to the semifinals of the 
N.C.A.A. playoffs before losing 73-58 to 


were on 


U.C.L.A. and its 7-ft. 1#-in. All-Amer 
Ica center, Lew Alcindor. Even then, 
Hayes outscored Alcindor 25-19 and 


beat him in rebounding 24-20 

Last week was more of the same 
much more, Granted, Alcindor was not 
at his best: he had injured an eye in a 
game the week before, and 
ing percentage from the field 
of 18—was unbelievably low. But Hayes 
had the range. In the first half alone 
he scored 29 points (out of his team’s 
46), with delicate jump shots and driv 
ing, twisting lay-ups. Only the long 
distance accuracy of U.C.L.A.’s Lucius 
Allen, who scored 16 in the first half 
und 25 in all, kept the Bruins in the 
game. At half time, the score was Hous 
ton 46, U.C.L.A. 43 

Three times in the second half 
U.C.L.A. fought back to tie—at 54-54, 
65-65 and 69-69. Hayes broke that last 
tie with two free throws; then, with 12 
sec. left to play, he dropped into the 
backcourt, dribbled the clock away to 
sew it up. Said Alcindor: “We lost to a 
better team.” And right now, anyway, 
a better man 


his shoot 
four out 
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U.C.LA.“S ALCINDOR 


HOCKEY 
First Fatality 


The game was 4 min. old when Bill 
Masterton, 29-year-old center for the 
Minnesota North Stars, sped across the 
blue line toward the Oakland Seals’s 
goal, A first-year man in the National 
Hockey League, Masterton drove to 
within 25 ft. of the Oakland net, then 
flipped a pass to Wing Wayne Connel- 
ly. Most of the fans, players and offi- 
cials in the Bloomington, Minn., arena 
were too busy following the puck to 
see exactly what happened to Master- 
ton next. Only a few watched his skates 
slip out from under him as he toppled 
backward, His head hit the ice, and 
blood gushed from his nose and ears 
A teammate who rushed to his aid 
heard Masterton murmur, “Never again 
Never again.” Then he lost conscious- 


ness. Thirty hours later, Bill Masterton 


MASTERTON 





died from what doctors described as a 
“massive brain injury.” He was the first 
player to be killed in the Sl-year histo- 
ry of the N.H.I 

Fans can only marvel at the N.H.L.’s 
escape from a longer fatality list. When 
professionals do battle on ice, wearing 
knife-edged skates, wielding sticks and 
shooting a piece of hard rubber around 
at speeds up to 120 m.p.h., the wonder 
is that anyone survives 

Skull, Neck & Eye. Gordie Howe of 
the Detroit Red Wings estimates that 
he has had 500 stitches taken in his 
face, and it took a delicate operation 
to save Howe's life after he suffered a 
fractured skull during the 1950 season 
Five years ago, Montreal's Lou Fon 
tinato crashed into the boards with such 
force that he broke his neck. Fontinato 
never played again—nor did Detroit's 
Doug Barkley, who was blinded in the 
right eye by an opponent’s stick in 
1966. Last year, players from the six 
teams that then made up the N.H.L. 
missed 662 games because of injuries. 

Over the years, hockey players have 
added shoulder pads, kidney pads, shin 
guards, ankle guards, instep guards— 
until they now wear something like 25 
Ibs. of protection. But few wear any- 
thing to shield the face and head. Mas- 
terton’s death has sparked demands that 
pros wear helmets—as do players in 
most amateur leagues. “I’m going to 
take a careful look at the possibility of 
wearing one,” says Chicago Black 
Hawks Star Bobby Hull, and his team 
mate, Stan Mikita, insists that he will 
wear one “from now on—so I can 
spend next summer cutting grass in- 
stead of pushing up daisies.” 

But other pro players complain that 
helmets are hot and cumbersome 
What's more, says ex-Chicago Coach 
Johnny Gottselig: “A guy wearing a hel 
Met invites attention. Players are apt to 
give him a few extra raps on the skull, 
figuring they won't hurt him 





MOMENT OF SILENCE AT N.H.L. ALL-STAR GAME 
A war fought by pros armed with knives and sticks. 
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MEDICINE 





INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


100 Million Vaccinations 

Little Yaa Ansah Asamoa Ampofo, 
aged 34, was chosen for her role as care- 
fully as a poster girl. Under a blazing 
sun in Mampong Akwapim, near Gha- 
na’s capital of Accra, the brass band 
played fortissimo. Then the drums beat. 
Then there were speeches in English, 
French and the local language, Twi. At 
last Yaa was handed up to the plat- 
form, where a technician stood poised 
with his jet gun. He placed it against 
Yaa’s arm and pressed the pedal trig- 





imported by travelers visiting the coun- 
try from other regions 

Since the smallpox virus has no nat- 
ural reservoir except in man, the dis- 
ease can be wiped out from a_ large 
region, as it has been in North Amer- 
ica and most of Europe, once the cycle 
of infection is broken by making 85% 
or more of the population immune 
Until now, the cycle of infection has 
been spinning virtually unchecked in 
West Africa, killing 25% of the virus’ 
victims and hideously disfiguring or 
blinding as many more. Measles, which 
carried a death rate of less than one- 


s 


STEWART & YAA IN GHANA 
Rolling along from the villages to the waterholes. 


ger. Yaa opened her mouth in a gap- 
toothed smile. 

By the best available statistics, Yaa 
was the 25 millionth West African to 
be vaccinated against smallpox in the 
past twelve months. When the U.S. 
AID-financed program is completed in 
34 years, it is expected that 110 mil- 
lion people in Ghana and 18 other 
African countries will have been vac- 
cinated. In a parallel program, 5,000,000 
children have already been inoculated 
against measles; eventually, 30 million 
will be. 

Reservoir in Man. After Yaa got her 
shot, Paramount Chief Nana Kwame 
Ofori made a pronouncement that was 
officially translated: “This exercise will 
be given the maximum support.” Dr. 
William H. Stewart, Surgeon General 
of the U.S. Public Health Service, re- 
plied that it was a good thing so many 
countries were cooperating in an on- 
slaught against two of the region’s dead- 
liest infectious diseases. Stewart point- 
ed out that although Ghana has rung 
up a fine vaccination record recently, re- 
ported cases of smallpox have actually 
increased, because the disease has been 
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tenth of 1% in the U.S. even before 
vaccinations began, kills from 5% of 
children in some West African areas to 
40% in others. 

The program is now rolling well in 
220 trucks, specially equipped to carry 
the freeze-dried smallpox vaccine and 
keep diluent solutions refrigerated. In- 
oculating people who live in towns and 
villages is relatively easy. Far tougher 
is trapping the nomads who wander 
across the map. To intercept them, the 
epidemiologists plot their seasonal vis- 
its to water holes and waylay them 
there. Timbuktu, the Sahara's ancient 
crossroads for commerce, is now a 
prime hunting ground for vaccinators. 


SURGERY 


Two Patients 

Two men with transplanted hearts 
followed opposite courses last week. 
For Philip Blaiberg, 58, in Cape Town, 
the course was smooth. But at Stanford 
Medical Center, Mike Kasperak, 54, 
went from crisis to fatal crisis. 

First, Surgeon Norman E. Shum- 
way’s team concluded that Kasperak’s 


life was threatened by liver and \bile- 
duct trouble, for which they must op- 
erate. They found that Kasperak’s main 
bile duct had been blocked by internal 
bleeding. They removed the gall blad- 
der and inserted a tube to keep the 
duct open, and thus keep bile flowing 
to the small bowel, and to permit drain- 
age if necessary. 

After a briefly encouraging recovery, 
Kasperak again began to bleed internal- 
lv, this time from “stress ulceration.” 
In yet another operation, Dr. Harry 
Oberhelman Jr. closed the bleeding sites 
in the duodenum and cut the vagus 
nerve to reduce the stomach’s output 
of digestive acids. But these measures, 
plus massive transfusions, failed to halt 
the bleeding, and Kasperak was soon 
back in surgery. In another 24-hour op- 
eration, the surgeons tried to stanch 
the bleeding from an ulcer high in his 
stomach, and removed his spleen in the 
hope of improving the clotting quality 
of his blood. But to no avail: this week 
Kasperak died. 

At Groote Schuur Hospital in Cape 
Town, Blaiberg spent much of each 
day sitting up in a chair, and walked 
several laps around his room. At week’s 
end, he surpassed Louis Washkansky’s 
record of surviving for 18 days with a 
transplanted heart. 


DRUGS 


Another LSD Hallucination 

There is no doubt that LSD can have 
severe and harmful effects on the minds 
of those who take it. Last week not 
LSD but the fear of the potent hal- 
lucinogen caused such severe distur- 
bance in the mind of a respected state 
official that he was involved in a weird 
deception. 

The story, leaked from Washington, 
was that in springtime six juniors at a 
college in western Pennsylvania had 
gone to a grassy knoll near the cam- 
pus, taken LSD, and remained for hours, 
staring wide-eyed into the sun. As a re- 
sult, their retinas were so badly burned 
that all six became totally blind. Author- 
ity for the story was Norman M. Yoder, 
53, commissioner of the Office for the 
Blind in Pennsylvania's Department of 
Public Welfare. He stood by it after 
his informal report to Washington got 
out. A state senator and Governor Ray- 
mond P. Shafer backed it up at news 
conferences. The six, said Yoder, were 
all getting state aid. 

But ophthalmologists doubted that 
even LSD could wipe out the eye-clos- 
ing reflexes so completely. The attor- 
ney general found that “records” of 
the “cases” in Yoder’s office were de- 
fective. Then it developed that Yoder, 
who has been 90% blind since child- 
hood from a sand-lot baseball injury, 
had fabricated the story to drive home 
the dangers of LSD. Suspended from 
his post, “distraught and sick,” Yoder 
had himself admitted to the Philadelphia 
Psychiatric Center. 
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The Champagne Curtain. 


Most Americans don’t know it exists. 


PAUL MASSONMINEYARDS, SARATOGA, CALIFORNIA ©1967 





Of course, at one time, French superiority couldn't be ng on in cities like London, Zurich and Brussels.) 
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If we rented a hall to tell the Lark charcoal filter story, 
would you come? 


We can assure you a good and pleasant evening and at least two 
hours of it. 


For instance, we will tell you—and bring charts to prove—how the 
Lark filter costs us twice as much as an ordinary filter to manufacture. 


And then, very proudly, we'll say why activated charcoal granules 
like those in Lark's 3-piece filter (U.S. Patent No, 3.251.365) are one 
of the most effective filtering materials science has yet developed. 


We've got slides to show how charcoal granules are used to 
purify the air in space capsules and nuclear submarines. 


Also, we've got a lot to say on the subject of charcoal and flavor 
How Lark has a taste of its own that’s a little different at first. 
And why over a million people swear by it. 


Would a Tuesday or Wednesday be better for you? 


LARK filter has two outer sections plus 


You ought to an inner chamber of charcoal granules 


$ 
flavor by LARK 
treated to enrich (ne ave That’s 


(ys. Pal 
turn to Charcoal. Oe pi Aa fin bac 
why the te other 
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RAILROADS 
Toward the 21st Century Ltd. 


(See C 
No green light flared from a track- 
side tower; no warning whistle echoed 
down the line, But no trainman missed 
the signal. When the Supreme Court 
gave its approval last week to the merg- 
er of the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central railroads, it was clearing the 
track for the nation’s entire rail system 
It was giving railroad management per 
mission to highball into the future 

As Justice Abe Fortas read the 37- 
page opinion that put an end to ten 
years of frustrating negotiation and de- 
liberation, the smile on the face of a 
chunky, balding spectator seemed to 
light up the marbled chamber. For 
Stuart Thomas Saunders, 58, the man 
who has already been picked to head 
the Pennsylvania New York Central 
Transportation Co., the court's 8-0" vote 
Was a singular personal triumph. 

It was Saunders, as chairman and 
chief executive officer of the Pennsy!l- 
vania, who planned the tactics and or- 
ganized the arguments that led to one 
of the largest mergers in corporate histo- 
ry. It was Saunders who held the pieces 
together during the frequent assaults 
from competitors concerned about the 
Penn Central's potential power; it was 
Saunders who won over dubious labor 
leaders, worried lest future economies 
lead to fewer jobs. Above all, it was 
Saunders, the lawyer-turned-railroader, 
who convinced the Interstate Commerce 


aver} 
ver} 


Justice William Douglas dissented in part, 
but concurred in the court's conclusion; Jus 
tice Thurgood Marshall abstained because, as 
U.S. Solicitor General, he was involved in 
the litigation leading up to the decision 


Commission and the Justice Department 
that both public interest and private 
good would be helped if two troubled ri- 
vals were allowed to operate as a unit, 
instead of continuing costly and waste 
ful competition. His victory was a victo 
ry for railroads across the country. For 
the court gave its approval to his phi 
losophy that must 
that they must grow in size and decline 
in number if they are to serve their cus- 
tomers and survive 

Envious Hill or Harrimen. Saunders 
will be working in tandem with the Cen 
tral’s President Alfred E. Perlman, 65, 
one of the best operating men in the 
business; and the two men will be man- 
aging a railroad empire to excite the 
envy of a Hill or a Harriman. The 
Penn Central will operate on 40,000 
miles of track in 14 states and two Ca 
nadian provinces. It will run 4,200 lo- 
comotives, 195,000 freight cars, and 
4,937 passenger cars. It will also be the 
nation’s largest private landlord, with 
real estate holdings that include Park 
Avenue hotels and a Pittsburgh office 
building-apartment complex, a 25% 
share in the new Madison Square Gar 
den, erected over the rebuilt Pennsyl- 
vania Station in New York City, re- 
sorts in Florida, parks in Texas and 
housing developments in California. The 
diversified corporation will have total as- 
sets of $6.3 billion, annual revenues of 
almost $2 billion, and tidy tax-loss cred- 
its from dismal years in the past that 
will help to improve net income for 
years to come. Most of all, in its plans 
and in its performance, Penn Central 
will be a prototype of the U.S. rail- 
road of the future 

Saunders moved into the chairman's 
suite at Pennsy’s Philadelphia headquar- 


railroads combine, 


BEN MARTIN 





SAUNDERS & PERLMAN AT POST-VICTORY MEETING 
Survival through a growth in size and a decline in number. 
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ters only four years ago. He brought 
with him the bright reputation he had 
built as president of the Norfolk & 
Western, which he helped turn into 
one of the nation’s most profitable rail- 
roads. He also brought a consuming 
energy that threatened to wear out as- 
sociates. For he is a man who dotes on 
work. An average day includes twelve 
hours at the office, another three work- 
ing at home—after which Saunders re 
laxes with a vengeance. He ordinarily 
takes a couple of double martinis be- 
fore dinner, wine during the meal, and 
brandy plus two or three Scotches and 
soda afterward. Not long ago, at a re- 
union at Roanoke College, where Alum- 
nus Saunders (30) is now chairman of 
the trustees, a classmate told him: “You 
always were a lucky guy.” Replied 
Saunders: “Yes, I suppose I was—but 
I have also noticed that the harder you 
work the luckier you get.” 

To work out his luck when he came 
to the Pennsy, Saunders had two ma- 
jor aims. One was to shake awake a 
slumbering, 121-year-old railroad that 
had stumbled onto hard times. Falling 
earnings and a high debt had led the 
road's conservative management to cut 
back on new spending; the Pennsy had 
hardly enough modern equipment to re- 


main competitive. The new boss 
changed all that by allocating huge 
funds ($577 million in the last three 


years alone) for new equipment and by 
branching out into fields other than rail- 
roading. His other goal was to push 
through the merger with the New York 
Central, something that had been dis- 
cussed and contemplated for years. 
Tangled Midwest. To be sure, the 
merger trend among U.S. railroads ts 
nothing new (see map). But the plans 
for the Penn Central were the most am 
bitious yet. As Saunders promoted 
them, his tireless determination seemed 
to promise eventual success. Inevitably, 
it gave new impetus to a growing ros- 
ter of other corporate unions: 
> In the East, the coal-rich Norfolk & 
Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio- 
Baltimore & Ohio are moving toward a 
merger that will probably be consum- 
mated some time in 1970. The C. & O. 
took effective control of the B. & O. 
five years ago in a move that enabled 
the limping B. & O. to use C. & O. cred- 
it ratings to buy new equipment ($312 
million worth last year). Together, the 
two lines achieved savings averaging 
$35 million annually. By merging with 
the Norfolk & Western, they estimate 
that they can save another $30 million 
a year. The merger would create a sys- 
tem every bit as affluent as the Penn 
Central. It would include the Nickel 
Plate and the Wabash, already owned 
by the Norfolk & Western, as well as 
the Erie Lackawanna, Delaware & Hud- 
son, and Boston & Maine, which the 
ICC already has ordered the Norfolk & 
Western to absorb. 
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> In the Midwest, where the railroad 
map is incredibly tangled, several ef- 
forts are under way to unsnarl it. The 
aggressive Chicago & North Western, 


run by Ben Heineman, has merger 
agreements worked out with the Chi- 
cago Great Western, and would like to 
include the Milwaukee Road. The II- 
linois Central and Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
with 9,200 miles of frequently parallel 
track, hope to merge too. The Missouri 
Pacific is anxious to take over the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. The three 
“Northerns’—the Great Northern, the 
Northern Pacific and the Burlington— 
have been given tentative ICC permis- 
sion to combine lines that cover most 
of the territory between Chicago and 
the Pacific. The Rock Island Line, an en- 
ticing property despite financial diffi- 
culties, has a plethora of suitors. Hop- 
ing to take all or part of the Rock 
Island over are the Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, and Heine- 
man’s Chicago & North Western. 

> In the Southeast, the Atlantic Coast 
Line and Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
have already merged into the Seaboard 
Coast Line and expect to realize annu- 
al savings of $38.7 million. Meanwhile 
the Southern Railway, bothered by this 
increase in competition, has been shop- 
ping around for a partner. 

> In the West, where mergers are less 
urgent because rail routes are longer, 
highways fewer and profits greater, one 
small railroad is being assiduously court- 
ed. Both the Southern Pacific and the 
Santa Fe have attempted to acquire 
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the Western Pacific, if only because its 
profits are steady and its route includes 
the easiest pass through the Sierra Ne- 
vada. So far, Western President M. M. 
Christy has turned down all offers. 

Sustained Sentiment. The man who 
is slated to preside over the Penn Cen- 
tral, fittingly enough, is the man who 
started the merger trend. It was Saun- 
ders, as president of the Norfolk & 
Western, who arranged for the take- 
over of the Virginian Railway in 1959 
and laid the groundwork for the 
N. & W. to acquire the Nickel Plate 
and the Wabash. Born in McDowell, 
W. Va., Saunders grew up in Bedford, 
Va., within sight and sound of the 
N. & W.’s main line through the coal 
fields. He attended college in the town 
where the N. & W., has its headquarters. 
Even after he was graduated from Har- 
vard Law School and set up a practice 
in Washington, Saunders retained his 
sentimental attachment to the region. 
In 1939, he and his wife Dorothy 
jumped at the chance to return to Roa- 
noke when Saunders was offered a job 
in the legal department of the N. & W. 
There he made himself so valuable that 
he moved up steadily until he was final- 
ly named president in 1958. In that 
job, he left operating problems mostly 
to subordinates, concentrated on merg- 
ers and finance. 

Saunders’ performance at the 
N. & W. impressed the Pennsylvania 
Railroad directors, who, at that time, 
held 33% of the N. & W.’s stock. A del- 
egation from the Pennsy, headed by 





Pittsburgh Banker Richard Mellon, 
called on Saunders in Roanoke to of- 
fer him the opportunity of running the 
nation’s largest railroad. Saunders ac- 
cepted without hesitation. When he 
moved to Philadelphia, he took along a 
cadre of N.& W. executives who are 
still Known around headquarters as the 
“Virginia Mafia.” Before long the Ma- 
fiosi had eased 550 oldtimers into retire- 
ment. Almost nothing about the Penn- 
sy remained untouched, Saunders, who 
collects cookbooks as a hobby, even 
hired a new chef for the executive din- 


ing room, ordered him not to serve 
diet lunches. 

He did much more than change 
menus, Besides making huge invest- 


ments in equipment and rolling stock, 
he really began to diversify. He conclud- 
ed the purchase of the Buckeye pipe- 
line, which threads for 8,000 miles 
through eight states in the East and 
South. Today, Buckeye ownership 
makes the railroad the principal sup- 
plier of jet fuel to Kennedy Internation- 
al Airport through a pipeline laid under 
New York harbor. Already well-stocked 
with real estate through its rail-related 
holdings, the Pennsy spent some $80 
million to get more. It bought into Arvi- 
da Corp., Great Southwest Corp. and 
Macco Realty Co., which deal in real es- 
tate in California, Texas and Florida. 
Through its subsidiaries, the Pennsy is 
now developing Rancho California, an 
87,500-acre residential project near Los 
Angeles; it is opening industrial and rec- 
reational parks in the Dallas and Fort 
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an 


Worth area, and it operates the Boca 
Raton Hotel and Club in Florida. 

Unique Position. Saunders also 
bought a 57% interest in Executive Jet 
Aviation, a young company organized to 
provide charter service to businessmen. 
Among other advantages, Executive Jet 
gives the Pennsy a foothold in aviation 
and a start toward what Saunders calls a 
“total transportation company.” For 
such investments the Pennsy has a large 
kitty. From its sale of the Long Island 
Railroad to New York State in 1966, 
and from the gradual disposal of its 
shares in the N. & W. and its 98.5% in- 
terest in the Wabash, the Pennsy had 
about $500 million to spend, still has 
around $107 million unallocated. “We 
are,” says Saunders with some under- 
statement, “in a rather unique position 
to pursue diversification.” 





Supreme Court twice and lower courts 
five times) the prospective partners have 
had to overcome objections from both 
labor and Government. 

First, as far as Saunders was con- 
cerned, came labor, At one point dur- 
ing the ICC hearings, a railroad spokes- 
man had glowingly boasted that the 
merger would enable the lines to get 
rid of some 7,800 employees. Officials 
and members of the 24 railroad brother- 
hoods reacted with understandable con- 
cern. In an industry where management 
and labor rarely meet except in the hos- 
tile atmosphere of the bargaining room, 
Saunders began seeking out union lead- 
ers for informal talks. “I knew I had 
to change labor's position,” he says. 
“My argument with the leaders was: 
‘This is really in the interest of your peo- 
ple. Merger means better earnings, 
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CONNECTICUT COMMUTERS AWAITING NEW HAVEN TRAIN 


For all the advantages of diversifica- 
tion, Saunders always looked upon con- 
solidation with the New York Central 
as his most important project. The two 
lines were in the process of beating 
each other into bankruptcy. As early as 
1957, merger talks had started between 
Saunders’ Pennsy predecessor, James 
M. Symes, and the Central's Robert 
Young. Then, after Young committed 
suicide in 1959, he was succeeded at 
the Central by Perlman, an M.LT. grad- 
uate who was with the Denver & Rio 
Grande before Young brought him back 
East. As it happened, Perlman was most 
reluctant to couple with the Pennsy, 
and Saunders had a tough time persuad- 
ing him that it would be a good deal 
for both companies. 

In his talks with Perlman, Saunders 
pursued a policy of not letting the op- 
position polarize. But keeping the op- 
position unpolarized was a herculean 
task; there was almost too much to 
keep track of. ICC examiners studying 
the Penn Central merger proposal, trav- 
eled to 18 cities, took 40,000 pages of 
conflicting testimony from 461 witnesses 
in 128 days. Nearly 350 lawyers have 
thus far been involved. Aside from le- 
gal tribulations (their case went to the 
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Big dog with a lot of fleas. 


which mean better savings, more busi- 
ness and more jobs, I can only get 
these savings with your cooperation,’ “ 
As a more practical matter, Saunders 
also promised the unions that no one 
would be fired because of the merger; 
only as jobs become vacant because of 
retirement or death will the Penn Cen- 
tral cut down on employees. 

Next came the Justice Department, 
which strongly opposed the merger on 
the ground that it would lessen competi- 
tion among Eastern railroads. Saunders 
brought the Government lawyers over 
to his side by agreeing to absorb the 
bankrupt New Haven. Perlman and the 
Central had said that they would not 
take the New Haven under any cir- 
cumstances. “But it was apparent,” says 
Saunders, “that the New Haven provid- 
ed the factor needed to get the merger 
through: an urgent public interest.” 

One of Saunders’ main efforts was 
to cultivate Lyndon Johnson. A_ life- 
long Democrat, the ambitious railroad 
man made himself available for public 
statements approving almost all John- 
son Administration policies—from Viet 
Nam to tax increases. “I could not 
have gotten the merger through with- 
out help from members of the Adminis- 


tration,” Saunders says frankly. Then, 
in a masterpiece of understatement, he 
adds: “They got the Justice Department 
to change its thinking.” It was  sig- 
nificant that Saunders, while celebrating 
his Supreme Court victory in a Wash- 
ington dining room last week, received 
a congratulatory personal telephone call 
from the President. 

Without Illusions. While Saunders 
was maneuvering so skillfully toward 
merger, an unexpected problem arose: 
the New York Central began making 
noises about backing out of the deal. 
Elated by rising profits in 1966, Perl- 
man announced that the Central ap- 
peared to be “recession-proof” and 
might not have to merge in order to 
prosper. Saunders paid calls on Cen- 
tral directors, pointed out that their 
line, unlike the Pennsy, was not widely 
diversified; he warned that a dip in the 
general economy would cause the Cen- 
tral painful headaches. Last year’s mini- 
recession proved Saunders right. Rail 
returns for the less diversified Central 
during the nine months figured so far 
showed a $2,640,000 deficit, while 
Pennsy earnings held up substantially 
better. Suddenly the Central’s merger 
enthusiasm revived. 

Now only ragtag ends of the com- 
plicated corporate battle remain to be 
resolved. But Saunders labors under 
no illusions about the future. “The 
Pennsy itself,” he says, “is a tough prop- 
erty to operate.” The Penn Central will 
be a lot tougher. Pennsy President Al- 
len J. Greenough, 62, whose title in the 
company is still unsettled, puts it even 
more strongly. “This is a big dog with 
a lot of fleas,” says Greenough. “We'll 
be scratching for a long time.” 

To ease the itch, 40 representatives 
of both the Pennsylvania and the Cen- 
tral have planned together for many 
months. They worked in neutral territo- 
ry—offices of the consulting firm of 
McKinsey & Co. The first sessions were 
stifly formal, but even though some 
Central executives fear that they will 
be frozen out of key jobs by their op- 
posite numbers at the dominant Penn- 
sy, the atmosphere soon thawed. 

More than 3,000 major merger prob- 
lems have been discussed. One of the 
first projects was to take an inventory 
of all the equipment on both roads, 
from diesel engines down to dining-car 
flatware. A unified purchasing system 
for 180,000 kinds of hardware should 
save $750,000 a year. Altogether, even- 
tual savings from combined operations 
should be at least $80 million a year. 
Plans have been made to eliminate 
about 1,000 miles of duplicate tracks, 
and computers were called into service 
to help decide upon the best routes. 
With a choice of two main lines from 
Chicago to the Northeast, for example, 
the computers found that the Central’s 
water-level route would be much more 
economical than the Pennsy tracks that 
ascend nearly 3,000 feet over the moun- 
tains of western Pennsylvania. Connect- 
ing links between Pennsy and New York 
Central tracks are being rushed at To- 
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ledo, Grand Rapids, Cincinnati, Terre 
Haute, Chicago, Buffalo and Detroit. 
Freight yards at Cleveland and Indi- 
anapolis will be modernized, and an 
entire new yard—to be named after 
Perlman—is being built at Albany. The 
basic idea is to take advantage of the 
savings that through-freight operations 
can provide. “The speed factor is vi- 
tal,” says Perlman. “If goods are in 
transit for four days, someone has to 
have them on the books for four days. 
Any reduction in time that we can 
make will be beneficial.” 

Flying the Colors. Hundreds of 
problems remain to be settled. One im- 
mediate difficulty was deciding upon a 
new emblem to replace the red and 
gold keystone of the Pennsy and the 
olive, black and white oval of the Cen- 
tral. “Red and green together are too 
psychedelic,” explains a Pennsy vice 
president in charge of paints. Last week, 
therefore, Saunders and Perlman in- 
spected four freight cars that have been 
painted in various combinations of 
browns, greys, blues and greens, and 
now will decide which to adopt. 

When “M Day” (for Merger Day) 
takes place—with luck on Feb. | and al- 
most certainly by March 1—the first 
order of business will be a meeting of 
the 25 directors of the combined lines. 
Of these, 14 will come from the Penn- 
sy and eleven from the Central. They 
will elect Saunders to be chairman and 
chief executive officer of the Penn Cen- 
tral and Perlman to be president and 
chief administrative officer. Even at that, 
it will be at least eight years before the 
two roads are completely integrated. 

Small Succor. Long before then, 
freight should be moving faster and 
more efficiently than ever. But passen- 
gers will receive small succor from the 
merger. The benighted commuters of 
the New Haven will, to be sure, benefit 
from new equipment made possible by 
an infusion of money required by the 
ICC as part of the Penn Central deal. 
But the Pennsy lost $54 million last 
year On passenger service, while the 
Central dropped $25 million. And nei- 
ther line is anxious to fritter away more 
cash. Says Saunders ominously: “We 
are studying all our passenger opera- 
tions and will be forced, I am sure, to 
initiate at an early date a far-reaching 
program to adjust passenger service to 
actual public needs.” 

But even as the Penn Central pre- 
pares to cut back regular passenger 
service, it is forging ahead with a fleet 
of high-speed passenger trains. The rail- 
road has committed $45 million of its 
own money, in addition to $11 million 
in Department of Transportation funds, 
to lay high-speed track between New 
York City and Washington and to buy 
ultramodern trains to make the run. 

Already tested, the high-speeds will 
cruise at up to 150 m.p.h.; they prom- 
ise to cut Washington-New York run- 
ning times from nearly 4 hours to 2 
hours and 18 minutes. Speed, plus such 
amenities as direct-dial telephones, good 
food and common courtesy, may win 
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back shuttle passengers whose elapsed 
airplane time—commuting trips to and 
from airports—will at least be equaled 
by mid-city to mid-city railroad runs. 

The high-speeds will spread no far- 
ther than densely populated corridors, 
for the long-distance (more than 200 
miles) passenger train is already dis- 
appearing down the track to oblivion. 
“The railroads,” says Saunders, “sim- 
ply cannot compete with jets, to say 
nothing of supersonics.”” The Pennsy’s 
boss is equally adamant that Govern- 
ment should support shorter-haul com- 
muter service with subsidies. Says he: 
“The U.S. Government is spending vir- 
tually nothing to assist 73 million peo- 
ple to get to and from their jobs, while 
putting up $25 billion to send three 
men to the moon.” 

No railroad man anywhere disagrees. 
Western Pacific President Christy an- 
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yards and switching delays because they 
never have to be uncoupled. Beginning 
with one unit train in 1964, the road 
now runs 550 a month. Illinois Central 
has gone a step farther and devised a 
rent-a-train plan that Hertz and Avis 
might envy. Under the system worked 
out by LC. Marketing Vice President 
John Ingram, companies can rent an 
86-car train for $1,000,000 a year, run 
it as frequently as they like. Illinois Cen- 
tral has so far rented out five such 
trains to grain companies. 

Three-tiered automobile haulers have 
won back new-car haul business from 
trucks and saved the auto companies 
on freight charges as well. For other cus- 
tomers, railroads can offer everything 
trom “rail whale” tank cars with 50,000- 
gal. capacity to “high cube” cars built 
with extra-high roofs for odd-size loads. 
Piggyback hauls, in which flatcars car- 
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TURBINE-POWERED HI-SPEED DURING TEST RUN ON THE PENNSY 
One track that doesn’t lead to oblivion. 


nounced last week that his road will 
make another effort to drop the Califor- 
nia Zephyr next month. “You can't 
run a long-distance passenger service 
on nostalgia,” he says. The nostalgia- 
covered Twentieth Century Limited 
made its final run for the Central last 
month, Southern Pacific's president, 
Benjamin Franklin Biaggini, who would 
like to chop off his Lark trains running 
between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, says: “It takes a crew of 21 and 
the operation of a whole train just to 
move an average of less than two bus- 
loads of people. There are 10,000 air- 
line seats available each day in each 
direction, and it is obvious that the peo- 
ple who fly them don’t want to ride 
trains.” 

Rent-a-Train. The future of the rail- 
roads, quite clearly, lies in freight. And 
in anticipation of that rich haul, rail- 
roads all around the country are add- 
ing new equipment, with a handsome 
outlay of $3.45 billion over the past 
two years. The results are already im- 
pressive. The Pennsy, for instance, pi- 
oneered with “unit” trains, in which 
continuously linked cars carrying bulk 
cargoes like coal can bypass freight 


ry over-the-road trailers, have increased 
385% in a decade, to 1,207,242 car- 
loads. The Southern Pacific, for one, 
has seen its piggyback service grow 
from 18,000 tons twelve years ago to 
2,200,000 tons last year. 

Everywhere, trains are getting bigger 
—the Norfolk & Western recently ran 
a 500-car train that was pulled by six en- 
gines with radio-connected controls op- 
erated by a single engineer. Last week 
the Santa Fe inaugurated service of its 
Super C freight from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, On its first run it zoomed 
from city to city in 34 hours and 35 
minutes, or five hours faster than San- 
ta Fe's famed Super Chief. 

Happy Marriage. Nothing is chang- 
ing railroading more than the comput- 
er. Just about every Class I U.S. road 
has acquired some of the electronic gi- 
ants to control the costly and time- 
consuming business of putting freight 
trains together, taking them apart, and 
keeping track of the cars. The Union Pa- 
cific has so far installed 53 computers 
in 37 yard offices, ties them all in with 
four master computers in Omaha by a 
2,900-mile private microwave system; 
the line figures that the economies ob- 
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CONTROLLING FREIGHT CARS BY PUSH BUTTON 


The idea is to sell 


tained are equal to having 3,000 addi- 
tional freight cars on hand. 

Computers and the men necessary to 
run them have nourished a new breed 
of railroaders—management — experts 
with wide-ranging interests. And they, 
in turn, have fueled the railroads’ drive 
to diversify—if the Government eases 
up—into related areas of transportation. 
The Missouri Pacific, which already 
owns two truck lines extending 17,000 
miles, last week applied to the CAB for 
permission to start an air-freight: ser- 
vice. Says W. Graham Claytor Jr., new 
president of the Southern: “The rail- 
roads must press hard for the right to 
sell transportation, not railroad service. 
Then they must supply it in the most 
economical form suited to the custom- 
er’s needs, including in many cases a 
combination of highway, rail, water and 
even air.” Saunders enthusiastically 
agrees. “A transportation company,” he 
“should be able to offer a cus- 
tomer every kind of shipping service.” 

In the effort to do that, the railroads 
are showing increasing enterprise. The 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific, 
among others, have opened sales offices 
in the Far East. The Pennsy, in turn, 
has opened offices in seven European 
cities. The aim is to build up a busi- 
ness in containerized shipments that can 
be handled by rail after they are unload 
ed from ships. The U.S. railroads are 
pushing to establish a “land bridge” ser- 
vice by which freight bound between 
the Far East and Europe would travel 
by ship to the U.S., go by rail across 
the country, and on ships again to its 
final destination. The savings in time 
would be significant: 28 days from Ja- 
pan to Europe by way of the land 
bridge v. 44 days on an all-ship transit 
through the Suez Canal 

Such is the future of U.S. railroad- 
ing, and so auspicious is the outlook 
for the Penn Central merger, that Stuart 
Saunders last week relaxed his cus- 
tlomary aggressiveness. “I have heard it 
said that a long courtship makes for a 
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PENNSY YARDS AT ALIQUIPPA, PA 


total transportation. 


happy marriage,” said Saunders, as he 
looked back over the years of fuss and 
frustration, “and I hope that it is true, 
for it will surely mean eternal bliss for 
the Penn Central.” Bliss, perhaps. But 
with Saunders running things, certainly 
not tranquillity. Honoring Saunders last 
week with its annual Benjamin Frank- 
lin award, Philadelphia’s Poor Richard 
Club summed up the situation pretty 
well. “When Benjamin Franklin arrived 
in Philadelphia,” said a society spokes- 
man at the presentation ceremonies, 
“things began to happen. It's the same 
with Stuart Saunders.” 


WALL STREET 


Shortened Hours 

Stock-trading volume has been set- 
ting new records with regularity in re- 
cent years, but nothing so overwhelming 
as the current surge of trading has ever 
before hit Wall Street. Caught in a 
growing backlog of paper work, most 
brokerage offices have been unable to 
process and deliver stock certificates as 
fast as they have been bought and sold. 
Last week the nation’s leading secu- 
rities markets decided to curtail their 
hours to enable clerical staffs to catch 


up, just as they did for nine market 
days last August 
Starting this week and continuing 


for an indefinite period, trading will 
end at 2 p.m., 90 minutes earlier than 
usual, at the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the American Stock Exchange 
and in the over-the-counter market of 
unlisted issues. Most regional exchanges 
have adopted similarly shortened hours. 
The markets also decided to close for 
trading on Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb. 12, 
to give back-office workers an extra 
day to whittle down the logjam. 

Coping with the Crush. So far in 
1968, Big Board trading has averaged 
nearly 13 million shares a day, almost 
double the 1965 rate and a 38% leap 
trom the 1967 daily average. Though 
no figures are available for the scat- 
tered over-the-counter market, brokers 


estimate that volume has risen by 70% 
from a year ago. The American Stock 
Exchange shows the most stunning gain 
of all: average daily volume has jumped 
182% ina year, from 2,826,495 shares 
to 7,949,003. Last week Amex volume 
swelled to four successive daily rec- 
ords, reaching a peak of 10,160,000 
shares on Thursday, highest in the Ex- 
change’s 1 18-year history. 

To cope with that crush, Manhattan 
brokerages have expanded their back-of- 
fice force from 22,000 to 32,000 clerks 
over the past 18 months. Even so, says 
President William Fleming of Walston 
& Co., “there are just not enough trained 
employees to handle this heavy vol- 
ume.” Other brokers fault the stock 
exchanges for clinging to manpower- 
wasting procedures while their members 
reap a bonanza of commission profits. 

Ignoring the Realities. So much of 
the feverish activity involves outright 
speculation that the American Exchange 
last week issued its sternest warning in 
years. Amex ordered 650 member firms 
to “discourage excessive speculation— 
particularly in volatile or low-priced 
stocks.” It gave brokers until month's 
end to report what steps they have 
taken to tighten sales procedures and 
warn customers of the dangers. Added 
Amex President Ralph Saul: “As new 
generations are attracted to the market- 
place, there is a tendency to ignore the 
realities of investing. Speculating sound- 
ly requires getting the facts, avoiding 
tips and rumors, recognizing the risks 
and undertaking only those risks that 
can be afforded.” 


CORPORATIONS 
Copying in Black Ink 


A pioneer in the office copying field, 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
was a Wall Street favorite back in the 
1950s. Then it faded fast. Trouble was, 
while the Evanston, IIl., firm had scored 
its success with machines that turned 
out wet copies, other companies—no- 
tably Xerox—were building huge new 
markets with “dry” electrostatic copiers 
requiring no messy chemical developers. 
APECO tried to do the same, but its 
first electrostatic machines were plagued 
by costly production defects, From a 
1961 high of $4,925,000, its profits went 
downhill, and in 1966 the firm finished 
with a deficit of $1,972,000, 

Yet even as it was sliding into the 
red, the company was turning a corner, 
Much of the 1966 loss could be traced 
to the fact that it had decided to write 
off its entire inventory of obsolescent 
machines and concentrate on a new cop- 
icr called the Super-Stat. President 
Clayton Rautbord, 40, also increased 
his company’s sales force. The payoff 
has been handsome. A compact, rel- 
atively low-cost ($985) machine, the 
Super-Stat has caught on where the 
company's earlier dry-process copiers 
foundered. Last week Rautbord an- 
nounced record 1967 sales of $35,618,- 
000, Even more important was the black 
ink—a profit of $1,182,000, 
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From a continuity standpoint a corporate relocation 
is seldom a blessed event. In this case the Sprinkler 
Division of “Automatic” Sprinkler Corporation 
of America moved their headquarters from 
Youngstown to Cleveland, Ohio. A 66-mile 
up-rooting that many of their employees decided 
not to make. Naturally, somebody had to fill the void 
until new people could be hired and trained. This 
is where Kelly Girl came in. With a minimum of 
confusion Kelly Girl employees were able to step 
in as clerk typists, general clerks, statistical typists, 
executive secretaries and the like. Responsible 
positions, made even more so because the Sprinkler 
Division does general accounting for their entire 
corporation. But that’s a Kelly Girl strong point. 
Dependability, coupled with plenty of practical 
experience. As the button says, Kelly “Can Do’ 
On a long-term basis or a moment's notice. 
It's your move next. 
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STUDENTS UNDER ARREST AT STONY BROOK 
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Field day for all concerned. 


STUDENTS 


Dawn Patrol 

At 5 o'clock one morning last week, 
200 Suffolk County police quietly drove 
up to the Stony Brook campus of the 
State University of New York. Enter- 
ing the dormitories, they pulled out 21 
students—as well as eleven nonstudents 
found on the premises—and arrested 
them on charges of selling or possess- 
ing drugs. Later, eleven more youths 
were picked up off campus, bringing 
the arrest total to 43—thus making it 
the nation’s largest campus crackdown 
so far on drug users. 

The county police were armed with 
warrants based on evidence turned up 
by hippie-clad agents who had been 
planted on the campus to mingle in 
Stony Brook’s wide-open dormitories. 
The spies claimed they had taken part 
in a large LSD party in a dormitory 
lounge, witnessed many drug. sales, 
mainly of marijuana but also of opium 
and mescaline. The university's supervi 
sion of the dorms was so lax, police 
charged, that a number of nonstudents 
seeking kicks had moved right in. Fol- 
lowing agent-drawn maps of where sus- 
pects lived, surprised raiders barged into 
one room and found, instead of their 
target, his sister, her husband and their 
two children. 

Gestapo Tactics. To Stony Brook of- 
ficials, who had not been advised that 
the raid was planned, it looked like 
something of a grandstand operation. 
Not only was there a certain amount of 
melodrama in the dawn crackdown, but 
nearly a dozen newsmen had been 
briefed by the cops beforehand and had 
been given rides to the scene in police 
cars. Stony Brook Associate Dean Don- 
ald M. Bybee called it “a press field 
day,” and a local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union quickly pro- 
tested the pretrial publicity. Students 
complained of “Gestapo tactics,” pro- 
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tested that the ill-timed raid coincided 
with final exams. The campus radio sta- 
tion called the state’s anti-marijuana 
laws unjust and obsolete, while students 
circulated a petition saying “I, too, have 
smoked marijuana.” A faculty resolu- 
tion deplored the police’s tactics, charg- 
ing that the methods employed were 
more suitable to “quelling a rebellion” 
than to arresting peaceful students. 

Among other things, the flurry over 
the Stony Brook raid dramatized the 
fact that U.S. campuses and law-en- 
forcement officials are not of like minds 
regarding pot. Most students, as well as 
many professors, do not believe that 
smoking marijuana is or should be a 
criminal offense, Even if they privately 
share their students’ views, college offi- 
cials acknowledge their obligation to 
help enforce existing laws—although 
Long Island police were notably an- 
gered by Stony Brook’s refusal to let 
the agents formally enroll as students. 

Double Jeopardy. Stony Brook offi- 
cials insist that they were well aware 
of the pot problem all along, although 
they deny estimates that more than half 
of the students have taken marijuana 
at one time or another. The school has 
distributed medical articles about drug 
dangers to all students, installed anti- 
pot posters in campus buildings, set up 
an advisory committee to deal with the 
problem. In the wake of the arrests, 
President John Toll announced that he 
had hired a full-time consultant on 
drugs, Lutheran Minister Dean A. Hep- 
per, who in turn said that he would 
employ a former addict to help him 
work with students. The arrested stu- 
dents, most of whom have pleaded not 
guilty, face the double jeopardy of both 
campus and county discipline. They will 
be tried before student-run courts, and 
those charged with selling drugs face 
suspension from class. The maximum 
criminal penalty is far more severe: up 
to seven years in prison. 


PROFESSORS 
Riding the Ponies 


Nothing once aroused the wrath of a 
literature professor more than the ab- 
breviated, handy-dandy “study guide” 
to the works of great writers. Teachers 
complained that students unblushingly 
used these ponies, or trots, to pass a 
course without reading the assigned nov- 
els and plays—and often without both- 
ering to attend class either. Only two 
years ago, Purdue's English Professor 
Maurice Beebe insisted: “I wouldn't al- 
low my students to use a study guide 
to Judgment Day written by St. Peter 
himself.” Since then, Beebe has written 
two trots, and dozens of other top schol- 
ars are now turning them out. Their 
reasoning seems to be that if they can- 
not outrun the ponies, they may as 
well ride them. 

This turnabout in attitude stems from 
the ubiquity of the guides. “When I 
was in college, you had to hide in the 
toilet to read those things,” recalls Jane 
Ferrar, wife of a Columbia English in- 
structor, and a freelance writer of trots 
under the nom de plume of Jane Wex- 
ford. But students now carry them ev- 
erywhere, college bookstores display 
them, and 15 million are sold annually. 
“As long as students will use study 
guides,” argues Beebe now, “we may 
as well do our best to make sure that 
they are using good guides that are care- 
fully prepared, accurate and thorough.” 

Successful Stable. The guides gen- 
erally provide a synopsis of the plot 
and the most commonly accepted in- 
terpretations of the characters, action 
and meaning of the work. In effect, 
they are a commercialized version of 
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CRIB CRIB AT N.Y.U. 
If you can’t lick ‘em, write ‘em. 
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the old fraternity files of crib sheets on 
courses, compiled by students who at- 
tended class regularly and took notes 
for their less conscientious brethren. 
Probably the most successful of the 
pony stables in attracting academic tal- 
ent is Educational Research Associates 
Inc..* a West Pittston, Pa., firm headed 
by former High School Teacher Paul 
Stark. He argues that students do need 
up-to-date, soundly based guides be- 
cause “many teachers have not intro 
duced a new thought in their courses 
from the time they received tenure.” 

In 1965, when Stark first solicited 
professors with solid reputations, he 
found that “I might as well have asked 
somebody to write a book saying Com- 
munism is good for you.” Within a 
vear, a few teachers had succumbed to 
his arguments, and he now has some 
60 authors and editors under contract 
Half of them are full professors, 14 
head departments in their schools, elev- 
en also edit scholarly journals. Among 
them are Dostoevsky Scholar Edward 
Wasiolek, head of the University of Chi- 
cago’s comparative-literature program, 
and Milton Specialist John T. Shaw- 
cross of the University of Wisconsin 

Beyond the Teacher. Another schol 
arly convert to trots is Dante Expert 
Aldo Bernardo, humanities chairman of 
S.U.N.Y.’s Binghamton campus, who 
once considered it criminal to read The 
Divine Comedy in anything but the orig- 
inal. “If the kids have to be exposed to 
an interpretation of this stuff,” he ex- 
plains now, “it had just as well be 
mine.” Actually, as Beebe sees it, some 
of the opposition has come from teach- 
ers’ fear that the guides “may put into 
the hands of the students more informa 
tion about a given work than the teach 
er knows himself.” Since many of the 
new guides do that, it is easy to under- 
stand their popularity 


UNIVERSITIES 
The Future Is Public 


Whether public or private, most U.S 
colleges are in such desperate financial 
Straits that by the year 2000 they will 
be almost totally dependent on the Fed- 
eral Government for support. So last 
week argued Alan Pifer, president of 
New York's Carnegie Corporation, in a 
frank and chilling analysis of the na- 
tion’s academic future. Speaking in 
Minneapolis, Pifer warned that it was 
high time for educators in the public 
and private sectors to stop their selfish 
factional disputes and get together to 
help shape new national policies on 
which federal funding must be based. 

Pifer aired his views before a group 
largely resistant to that kind of future 
the Association of American Colleges, 
whose 888 members include 730 of the 
nation’s private schools. He conceded 


* Other leading firms are Monarch Press, 
Study Master and Cliff's Notes, which is cur- 
rently being sued by Random House and the 
heirs of William Faulkner on the claim that 
summarizing his works violates copyright laws 
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PIFER 
Irreversible trend. 


that, to many educators, talk of federal 
dominance in funding and planning 
sounds like “un-American, unconstitu- 
tional, and dangerous nonsense.” And 
he agreed that the freedom of private in- 
stututions has provided much of the 
dynamism of higher education. But he 
also warned his audience of college ex- 
ecutives that the nation “can no longer 
afford the luxury of an unplanned, 
wasteful, chaotic approach” in which 
freedom often means “freedom to du 
plicate what others could do better, to 
perform even 
functions.” 

Pifer urged the creation of a long 
range planning center for higher educa 
tion, drawing heavily on untversity ad- 


useless, mMeretricious 


visers and given authority to guide 
federal policy. Its first task would be to 
seck agreement on how federal aid 


should be distributed. He rejected the 
idea of broad, unselective grants to all 
Institutions on the ground that this 
would merely “perpetuate, only on a 
more costly scale, everything that is 
wrong” with higher education now. One 
of his proposals was for the designa 
tion of a few high-quality existing cam 
puses as “national universities,” which 
would be given preferential support for 
their scholars and facilities 

Although educators may regret it, 
Pifer concluded, the trend toward fed 
eral funding is irreversible. The Govern 
ment supplied nearly one-fourth of the 
$16.8 billion that all colleges spent last 
year, by 1975, he predicted, this may 
climb to 50%. Eventually, he suggest- 
ed, private donors will give up, or sup- 
port only highly specialized projects, 
while federal taxes pick up the main 
burden and local and state revenues 
meet the expanding needs of the lower 
levels of education. 








Howto 
say good-night 
toacold. 


It’s bad enough when a cold gets 
you down all day. But it’s worse if 
it keeps you up nights. 

That's why you should take 
Contac" at bedtime. 

Each capsule has over 600 “tiny 
time pills” that can help you sleep 
better by helping to stop your snif- 
fles. By helping check your sneezes 
for up to12 hours. And by giving you 
an all-night rest from a stuffy nose. 

When you wake up in the morn- 
ing, take another Contae and you're 
on your way. 

Two capsules a day.That’s enough 
good medicine to keep you feeling 
better every minute of every hour, 
through every cold you catch. 

At your pharmacy. From Menley 
& James Laboratories, Philadelphia. 
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ENTERPRISE 
The Cape Caper 


The scavenging genius of the Amer- 
ican Instinct runs deep: use anything, 
adapt everything goes the rule, whether 
it is castles from the Rhine or old Brit- 
ish ocean liners. A case in point is 
Mrs. Florence Barry, 57, owner of a 
Manhattan thrift shop called Encore 
No sooner did she read in the newspa- 
per that the Paris police force was 
about to discard its famed capes for rag- 
lan-sleeved overcoats than she decided 
that police capes were just the thing 
for her customers. 

Nothing daunted, she hopped aboard 
the plane for Paris. But it was not so 


DEN MARTIN 





BARRY (LEFT) & CAPED MODEL 
Fancies from les flics. 


easy, First, she discovered, there was 
no central purchasing agency. “Each po- 
liceman had bought his own cape,” she 
says. And when she approached them di- 
rectly in her faltering French, most Paris 
flics simply laughed in her face. “I felt 
foolish, so I flew right home,” con- 
fesses Mrs. Barry. But once there, she 
was met with a barrage of accusations 
“Everyone—my husband and = my 
friends—accused me of giving up,” she 
And so back she flew to Parts, de- 
termined to lick the problem 

First off, she took to the streets, dis- 
tributing cards printed with her name 
and hotel address to every policeman 
she saw. She also made a tour of pre- 
cinct stations, explaining to all who 
would listen that she would pay $10 to 
$15 for each 


says 


cape delivered to her 
hotel. When she caught wind of an 
anti-American rally outside the U.S. 
embassy, she sensed a windfall. She 


scene, handed out her 
evening some 50 flics 


raced to the 
cards—and by 
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had marched into the hotel, capes in 
hand. The concierge collaborated will- 
ingly. “Whenever I was out and an- 
other batch of capes came in,” says 
Mrs. Barry, “he’d look them over and 
select the best ones.” 

In three weeks, she had gathered 100 
capes and returned to the U.S.—but 
not before deputizing two ex-policemen 
and the head bartender at the Café de 
la Paix to continue collecting capes, 
which she is now selling rapidly at her 
shop for $25 to $50, depending on 
their condition. 

Next, who knows? She is game to 
go to Africa to buy up amulets from de- 
tribalized Africans. Or even pith hel- 
mets from retreating British garrisons 
Her one question: “Got any contacts?” 


TRAVEL 
The Prop Set 


When the major commercial airlines 
switched over to jets in the early 1960s, 
they were stuck with hundreds of sud- 
denly obsolete prop planes. The surplus 
planes may have seemed like a herd of 
white clephants to the airlines, but to 
budget-minded travelers with imagina- 
tion, they have come to represent a 
skyful of magic carpets. The arithmetic 
was irresistible; with second-hand DC-7s 
available for as little as $100,000, it 
needed only 1,000 people contributing 
$100 each to buy one. Some two doz- 
en private, nonprofit travel clubs quick- 
ly formed to put that principle to work, 
manning the cockpits with moonlighting 
commercial pilots and retired military 
aviators, staffing the cabins with ex-stew- 
ardesses—and flying off for weekend 
vacations that cost members 50% to 
75% less in air fare than the cheapest 
scheduled flights. 

Last weekend, for example, 65 mem- 
bers of Washington, D.C.’s 1,700-mem- 
ber Emerald Shillelagh Chowder & 
Marching Society flew to Stowe, V1, 
for skiing; round-trip in the club's 
DC-7B cost $37 apiece, compared with 
a minimum of $80 for the same flight 
on a commercial airline. Over the same 
weekend and at similar savings, Den- 
ver’s Ports of Call ferried 68 members 
to Nassau; Cincinnati's Travel A-Go- 
Go and Manhattan's Society of Sky 
Roamers delivered 90 members each to 
Miami for the Super Bowl; World Sam- 
plers of Dallas lifted 51 skiers to Aspen, 
Colo.; and Indianapolis’ Voyager 1,000 
took 70 members to Freeport, Grand 
Bahamas. Club planes, like all private 
aircraft, presently undergo an annual 
Federal Aviation Agency inspection, but 
the F.A.A. now intends to start treating 
them as if they were commercial air- 
liners, requiring continuous, system-by 
system inspection and maintenance 

Olive Volleyball. Membership costs 
vary from club to club, but usually in- 
clude an initiation fee ($100 to $150), 
annual dues ($50 to $100), plus the 
club’s cut-rate fare for the trips that a 
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subscriber elects to make. Most are 
weekend hops, as many as 40 a year, 
and by taking as few as two of them, a 
member comes out ahead. Favorite des- 
tinations include New Orleans (for 
Mardi Gras), the Caribbean and Mex- 
ico. One popular destination is simply 
labeled Unknown—clubs have found 
that the planes are fullest for “mys- 
tery” flights, for which members are 
told only the cost and what kind of 
clothing to wear 

Whatever the destination, the flight 
alone is often memorable. Consider the 
Sky Roamers, bound from La Guardia 
in their DC-7 for the Super Bowl. 
Their trip started off like many a com- 
mercial flight—that is, an hour behind 
schedule. But once aloft, the pace quick- 
ened. Glad-handers jammed the aisle. 
Miniskirted — stewardesses — squirmed 
through, bearing trays of drinks (none 
of that two-to-a-customer routine here) 
and sandwiches. Shoes were shucked. 
In no time, an olive was serving as a 
mock volleyball. 

Pay Now, Go Later. When the plane 
touched down in Miami, the cabin rang 
with cheers and applause. And why 
not? Though the flight took four hours 
(v. 2 hrs. 15 min. for a jet), club mem- 
bers were paying only $111 each for 
round-trip air fare, two days of food 
and lodging, and a ticket to the game 
—nearly one-third less than the cheap- 
est Super Bowl package offered by the 
airlines. And one economy leads to an- 
other. Social Worker John Butler, 58, 
joined the Roamers in early December, 
“so I could do my Christmas shopping 
in St. Croix.” There are also less tangi- 
ble rewards. Says Manhattan Pharma- 
cist John Herzlich, 40, who joined with 
his wife: “I have to admit I get a 
strange feeling of pride at being part 
owner of an airliner.” 

Biggest of all the airplane-owning pri- 
vate travel groups in the U.S. is Wash- 
ington-based Club Internationale, with 
17,000 members in 35 cities. Unlike 
the others, it operates on the principle 
of “pay now, go later.” Members kick 
in $995 in weekly installments over a 
three-year period. In each of the first 
two years, they are entitled to a ten- 
day vacation in the Caribbean or Cen- 
tral America. The third year brings the 
big payoff: 20 days in Europe. 

The cost averages out to $25 per va- 
cation day, including everything, and it 
is a hard bargain to match. Moreover, 
as Founder Alan Weitzman, 31, points 
out, “They're saving while they're plan- 
ning for the trip, which keeps excite- 
ment and enthusiasm building up.” 
Now, for the 269 members who joined 
Club Internationale at the outset three 
years ago and have since been eagerly 
awaiting a European jackpot this sum- 
mer, President Johnson's as yet unspec- 
ified intention to curb travel outside 
the hemisphere is adding anxiety. “I 
doubt that the European travel bans 
will really be prohibitive,” says Weitz- 
man, but the club is making plans for 
substitute 20-day trips to Central and 
South America—just in case. 
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Once she would’ve 
shouted across the Atlantic. 
Now she can whisper. 


Calls across an ocean used to be 
quite an ordeal—fade out, fade in, static 
—because part of the connection was 
by radio, and transmission was at the 
mercy of atmospheric conditions. 

But now when you phone Europe, 
chances are you'll be connected di- 
rectly by underseas cable, with novoice 
fade or static. A British subsidiary of 
ITT, Standard Telephones and Cables 
Ltd. (STC), has had a lot to do with this 


improvement in your calls. 

To strengthen the voice signal along 
its trip, special amplifiers called re- 
peaters are spliced into submarine 
cable at regular intervals. In the 1950's, 
in collaboration with the British Gen- 
eral Post fice, STC developed a rev- 
olutionary new kind of repeater that 
let a single cable handle the traffic that 
once took two. 

Today, STC repeaters have a com- 





bined service record of over 3,500 years 
without a single system failure. Of the 
global web of STC submarine cables, 
more than 20,000 miles is made up of 
a new easier-to-lay lightweight cable. 
As more of the world is connected 
by these ultramodern cables, more 
overseas Calls will start off with, “You 
sound justlike you’rein the next room.” 
International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
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NEW MOVIES 


Sebastian 

1984 impinges on 1968—in the alu- 
minum fagades of antiseptic buildings, 
in the whir of computers, and in the 
human automatons who face their drab 
jobs with all the relish of zombies 
That at least seems to be the view of 
Sebastian, a film that attempts to an- 
alyze the mind-numbing effects of a 
Pentagonal bureaucracy on a brilliant 
civil servant, 

An Oxford don, Sebastian (Dirk Bo- 
garde) is whacking bad at human rela- 
tions but so cracking good at puzzle 


solving that the government employs 
him to find a cure for the common 


code used by enemy agents, When hir- 
ing new girls for his staff, Sebastian 
confronts them with questions like 
“How many words can you make from 
thorough?” And “What is Naitsabes 
spelled backward?” A Queeg in mufti, 
he compulsively fingers a rubber ball 
as he orders his overworked underlings 
to “switch your gorgeous minds to over- 
drive.” From time to time, Sebastian 
mutters anti-heroic clichés to himself, 
like “I'm a septic tank for the world’s 
ugly secrets.” 

One of Bogarde’s pretty code crack- 
ers (Susannah York) warms to her ma- 
niacal boss and entices him into bed 
The affair becomes the scandal of 
Whitehall, and Bogarde eventually slinks 
back to Oxford in disgrace. A year 
later, though, the old boys need him 
again and all is forgiven. Bogarde and 
York rejoin forces—he mechanically 
holding the solution to the Reds’ most 
recent conundrum in his mind, she ten- 
derly holding their illegitimate son in 
her arms. 

In the title 
added proof 


role, Bogarde provides 
that he is a film actor 





BOGARDE 
Cure for the common code. 
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with an extraordinary range of sensibill- 
ties. He is immensely aided by a strong 
supporting cast, notably Lilli Palmer as 
a sad-eyed, burned-out leftist, and the 
omnipresent John Gielgud as Sebas 
tian’s chief. But good actors need more 
than each other in order to make a 
film work, and in the end Naitsabes 
spelled backward is only a promising 
idea mishandled. Dab wohs 


The Producers 

“A comedian,” Fred Allen said, “is a 
man on the treadmill to oblivion.” But 
it is the gag writer who makes him go, 
and in the specialized craft of making 
funny men seem funny, few people have 
larger reputations than Mel Brooks 

Slightly taller than a shotgun and 
blessed with an acidulous nonstop wit, 
Brooks, 41, was one of the most in- 
ventive writers on Sid Caesar's old 
Show of Shows. Brooks turned per- 
former himself in 1960, when he and 
Carl Reiner created a free-form vaude- 
ville routine about the 2,000-Year-Old 
Man. This character geriatric 
loser with a Yiddish accent who invent- 
ed the wheel but made it square: some- 
one clse cropped off the corners and 
copped the fortune. Later he met Shake- 
speare (“What a pussycat he was; what 
a cute beard”). Typically, The Man in- 
vested in Coriolanus instead of Lear. 
“Who wants to see all those daughters 
yelling.” he theorized. “It's just like 
home 

Pell-Mel Lunacy. Records about The 
Man became a campus favorite and 
led to a profitable hitch for Brooks 
(who is married to Actress Anne Ban- 
croft) as Ballantine Beer's 2,500-year- 
old Brewmaster. The residuals really 
started rolling in when he and Writer 
Buck Henry television series 


Was a 





created a 


ubout a fumbling, bumbling superspy 
named Maxwell Smart. After the out 
sized success of Get Smart, Brooks 


was constantly asked what he intended 
He developed a stock an 
he was writing and directing a 
called Hitler, a 
backhanded reference to Edward Ev- 
erett Horton's summer-playhouse hardy 
perennial, Springtime for Henry. What 
started as a joke has become comic reali- 
ty, although the title has been tactfully 
changed to The Producers, For at least 
half of its running time it is pure pell 


to do next 
swel 


movie Springtime for 


Mel lunacy which is to say, uproari 
ously funny 
\ sleazy theatrical producer (Zero 


Mostel) enlists the aid of his wide-eyed 
accountant (Gene Wilder) in a convolut 
Given the improper 
stances, a Broadway entrepreneur can 
make more from a flop than he can 
from a hit—by pocketing the backers 
money after the show folds. According- 
ly, the two men begin a search for the 
world’s worst script. Mostel finally zer 
oes in on Springtime for Hitler, writ- 


ed cabal circum- 








BROOKS & MOSTEL 
High speed on square wheels. 


ten by an unrepentant Nazi who be- 
lieves that the Fiihrer was infinitely 
superior to Churchill because he had 
more hair and besides, he was a better 
painter (“He could do a room in one af- 
ternoon—two coats”). 

Weak-Kneed Henchman. To further 
assure oOpening-night disaster, the pro- 
ducers then proceed to sign up the 
queen of Broadway's limp-wristed direc 
tors, hire a totally mind-blown hippie 
(Dick Shawn) as their star, and at- 
tempt to bribe the New York Times 
drama critic by wrapping his ticket in 
a hundred dollar bill. To no avail. The 
show is unintentionally funny, the pub- 
lic floods the box office with orders, 
and Mostel and Wilder are floated up 
the river for fraud. 

The Producers has many things go- 
ing for it—notably a wild, ad-lib en- 
ergy that explodes in a series of sight 
gags and punch lines. Mostel, a Broad 
way favorite but long a film disappoint- 
ment, exuberantly caricatures Merrick 
not as David but as Goliath, and Wil- 
der beautifully underplays as his weak 
kneed henchman. Unfortunately, the 
film is burdened with the kind of plot 
that demands resolution, and here 
Brooks the writer has failed Brooks the 
director. Springtime is supposed to be 
like Valley of the Dolls—so excessively 
bad that it’s hilarious. Instead it is just 
excessive. Producers ends in a whimper 
of sentimentality out of keeping with 
the low jinks that went before 

The movie is disjointed and incon 


sistent—-as full of flaws, say, as W. ¢ 
Fields’s last major feature, Never Give 
a Sucker an Even Break, or the Marx 
Brothers’ first film, 7/e Coconuts, Faults 


and all, The Producers at 
longs in their league 
ment for the man 


square wheel 


its best be- 
quite an achieve 
who invented the 
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If you can spare *250,000 you might 
be interested in having one 
of our chairs named after you. 


The Chair of Physics is open for 
sponsorship at one of the very fine 
little colleges in America. 

Someday this Chair will be known 
as, say, the Schaffer Professorship. 
Or the Meyer Professorship. Or the 
Torkelson. Or McBride. After the 
name of the family generous enough 
to endow it. 

A similar gift to a Yale or a 
Northwestern would cost much 
more. But our college is a very 
small one. We have only 850students. 

Our name is North Central Col- 
lege. We were founded 106 years 
ogo, in the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. We are co- 
educational, with emphasis 
on the humanities, and the 
liberal arts ond sciences. 

Our reputation is an 
almost miraculous thing, so 
greatly does it outstrip our 
tiny size. 

We pray to have the 
resources to remain small. 

For our smallness and our 
reputation are inseparable. At 
North Central, a teacher 


teaches only 13 students on the aver- 
age ... One of the lowest and best 
ratios in the country. The national 
average is 27! 

But did you know that it is harder 
for a good college to stay small 
than to grow big? When you are 
small you don't have a large number 
of tuitions coming in. Or a large 
alumni. It would be easy to increase 
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the number of these, but then you 
don't stay small. And you lose some- 
thing just by growing. 

So the best hope for a good 
small college like ours is help from 
thoughtful friends. Large contribu- 
tions like the $250,000 Chair and 
smaller ones like $1000. Or $250. 
Or less. 

If you think you might like to help, 
in even the smallest way, drop a 
postcard to Arlo L. Schilling, Presi- 
dent, North Central College, Naper- 
ville, Illinois 60540. Simply say, “How 
can | help?", and sign your name 
and address. 

Dr. Schilling will write you 
personally and offer a wide 
range of suggestions. 
He will not even mention 
the $250,000 Chair unless of 
course you ask him to. 

And between the lines of his 
letter will go the gratitude of 

hundreds of gifted, eager 
young men and women... the 
fortunate students of the future 
at “that good little college 

in Naperville" 


























They say it tokes 1200 students 
to keep a college going. But 
who wants fo be thot big? 
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Matson and the South Seas. 






The nicest cruise on the nicest ocean. 


Just see how nice it can be while you 

let our map introduce you to the charm 
and grace of a Matson 42-day cruise 
through the South Seas. 


Your ship is the sleek SS Mariposa or 
SS Monterey, elegant and gracious, 
designed especially for cruising the 
South Pacific. Aboard you'll find an inti- 
mate yacht-like atmosphere to match 
the loveliness of the route they sail. 

And service is exclusively First Class in 
the Grand Manner of Matson. 


You'll escape from the ordinary and sail 
off to exotic places you have always 
heard of, like Tahiti, New Zealand, 
Australia, Fiji and Hawaii; and exotic 
places you may have never heard of, like 
Bora Bora, Rarotonga, Noumea, Pago 
Pago and Niuafo’ou. Matson “Boat Days” 
are big occasions in Polynesia. You'll 
feel as if they had been planned for 

you alone. 


Follow our map and see how nice a 
Matson cruise on the nicest ocean can be. 


1. Wave good-bye on deck to your 
friends ashore. 


2. Say hello to your fellow passengers 
waving good-bye to their friends. 


3. By now you've unpacked and dis- 
covered how comfortable your stateroom 
is. All rooms have air-conditioning, 
telephone, hi-fi music and private bath. 


4. Meet the Captain and everyone else 
at the Captain’s Champagne Party. 


5. Ladies might like to have their hair 
done at the ship's Elizabeth Arden Salon. 


6. By now the ship’s bartenders will not 
only know your name, they'll know 
your favorite drink. 


7. Celebrate crossing the Equator with 
King Neptune and the polliwogs. 


8. BORA BORA. It is daybreak when the 
island first comes into view. Breakfast 
on the Pool Terrace as the ship moves 
through Teavanui Pass into the lagoon. 
This is your first contact with the 
remote beauty of Polynesia. 

9. TAHITI. French savoir-faire and 
Polynesian serenity combine to make 
Tahiti the symbol of the South Seas. 
You'll be on deck early to watch your 
liner arrive at Papeete Harbor. 


10. Visit the Island of Moorea, across 
the Sea of the Moon. The beauty of this 
island inspired Michener’s Bali H'ai, 


11. Enjoy a buffet lunch on the Poo! 
Terrace while you and your friends 
compare impressions of Tahiti. 


12. RAROTONGA. Native singers and 
dancers come aboard from outriggers to 
entertain you with some of the finest 
singing and dancing in the Pacific. 
You'll learn legends that trace back 
through Polynesian history; and you'll 
shop from the floating market place. 


13. Relax in a deck chair and think 
about dinner (Lobster Curry with 
Avocado perhaps). 


14. NEW ZEALAND. As your ship enters 
Waitemata Harbor you can see the 

city of Auckland, rising gently from the 
white beaches that line the shore. 
While you're here you'll also see the 
famous glow-worm grotto. 


15. Your wine steward will undoubtedly 
suggest an Australian vintage here, 
to set the mood for your next port of call. 


16. AUSTRALIA. The Sydney Bridge 
welcomes you to one of the world’s most 
beautiful harbors. Red tile roofed 
houses and wide sweeps of park lawns 
surround the bay. During your stay 

you can shop at fine stores and enjoy 
the cosmopolitan night life. You'll tone 
up your tan on the best beaches in 

the world, 


17. See koala bears and kangaroos in 
their natural surroundings at the 
Sydney Zoo. 


18. Enjoy breakfast in bed. 


19. NOUMEA. Mediterranean in appear- 
ance, South Seas in atmosphere, Gallic 
in attitude —especially toward food. 
You also shop for French imports. 


20. Dance the evening away in the 
ship's ballroom. The orchestra will play 
your favorite requests. 


21. FIJI. This British Crown Colony is 
known as the tradewind cross-roads 

of the South Pacific. Take an “Oolooloo” 
Cruise in a glass-bottomed boat. See 
coral gardens and stop at a small 
tropical island where you can swim and 
explore things. 


22. NIUAFO'OU. The "Tin Can Island,” 
Long ago, when ships passed by, it 
was the custom to seal the mail for 
Niuafo’ou in 40lb. biscuit tins. Strong- 
armed native postmen in handmade 
canoes would slip through the reefs and 
transport it back to shore. This ancient 
custom remains today as a unique 
Matson service. (The postmarks are a 
stamp collector's prize.) 


23. Hold a party in your stateroom. 
We will send out written invitations 

to your friends and provide help for the 
occasion —complimentary, of course. 


24. PAGO PAGO. The beautiful bowl!- 
shaped harbor into which your Matson 
ship sails was once the crater of a 

great volcano whose seaward wall fell 
away many centuries ago. Friendly 
natives, impeccably-thatched homes, 
the rhythm of a native siva-siva will 
remain in your memories of this peaceful 
island. 


25. Take an evening stroll under a 
South Seas moon. A quiet moment on 
deck may well be one of the memories 
you'll cherish most. 


26. HAWAII. Enjoy a spectacular morn- 
ing view of Diamond Head as you 
cruise into Honolulu Harbor, Throw a 
coin for native divers to retrieve. 

Listen to the Royal Hawaiian Band play 
“Beyond the Reef.” Don a flower lei. 
Isn't this the way you have always 
dreamed you would come to Hawaii? 


27. Cast your flower lei on the waves 
here. Legend says that it is your promise 
to return, 


28. Relive your memories of the South 
Seas at Polynesian Night. 


29. SAN FRANCISCO. Passing under 
the Golden Gate Bridge is a dramatic 
finale to your cruise experience. But 
your fond memories are just beginning. 


Doesn't this sound like your kind of 
cruise vacation? Only Matson can take 
you on this adventure to so many 
South Seas ports. Cruises depart every 
three weeks from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles. See your travel agent for 
more information. Or write Paul 
Thompson, Matson Cruise Consultant, 
110 Mission St., San Francisco 94105, 


SAFETY INFORMATION: SS Mariposa 
and SS Monterey, registered in the U.S., 
meet International Safety Standards 
for new ships developed in 1960. 
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Volkswagen of Fools 


A CHANGE OF SKIN by Carlos Fuentes. 
462 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. $6.95. 


The secret of staying awake through 
A Change of Skin, the fifth novel by 
Mexico's Carlos Fuentes, is to approach 
it as if it were a long, pretentious art 
movie, It should be read passively, with 
a relaxed eye toward its techniques, 
composition, shifts in style. And there 
should be frequent trips to the popcorn 
machine. A cheerful open-mindedness 
is essential because, for all its gothic ap- 
purtenances, the novel is a free-swins 
ing romp, a virtuoso performance by 
an urbane writer who exuberantly de- 
ploys a variety of literary tricks—and 
then plays tricks on the tricks. 

Like the best of Fuentes’ earlier 
books, Where the Air Is Clear (1960) 
and The Death of Artemio Cruz (1964), 
this one shows the influence of just 
about everyone the ambitious Mexican 
ever admired. There are echoes of Dos 
Passos, D, H. Lawrence, Faulkner, Mail- 
er, Julio Cortazar, Jorge Luis Borges. 
This time Fuentes also works in some 
sarcasm about the Mexican ethos, par- 
ticularly his country’s lively relationship 
with death and all its trappings. My- 
thology and symbolism are planted in 
conspicuous places for those readers 
who relish those forms of mental ex- 
ercise, and there is enough sexual activi- 
ty to maintain interest through the long, 
cold tussles with radical existential phi- 
losophy. Once again onanism is used to 
reflect the spiritual isolation of the age, 
and sodomy is seen as an important por- 
tal to self-awareness. 

Hipster-Nihilist. The device that 
Fuentes uses to launch the novel is as 
old as Chaucer: a group on a pilgrim- 
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age—in this case, figurative rather than 
literal. It is Holy Week, and packed 
into a Volkswagen en route from Mex- 
ico City to Veracruz are Franz, a Su- 
deten German who once worked as an 
architect in a Nazi concentration camp: 
Isabel, his thrill-a-minute cutie: Javier, 
a middle-aged dud poet; and Elizabeth, 
his love-starved (as distinguished from 
sex-starved) wife. Though each is in 
search of an intensely personal salva- 
tion, each represents a familiar 20th 
century type. Franz seeks redemption 
for having played a role in the horror 
story of the century; Isabel tries to fill 
the void with new kicks: Javier's quest 
is for meaning through art; and Eliz- 
abeth wants only love. 

The book’s central conceit is its om- 
niscient narrator, a fortyish hipster- 
nihilist who attempts to goad the char- 
acters into shucking their illusions by 
confronting them with their impotent 
squeals. Although the narrator ends his 
tale with the signature “Freddy Lam- 
bert.” the key to his identity is dropped 
noisily on page 371, where he is re- 
ferred to as Xipe Totec, Our Lord of 
the Flayed Hide. Xipe Totec is the Mex- 
ican god of newly planted seed and of 
penitential torture. Like the maize seed 
that loses its husk as it begins to sprout, 
Xipe Totec gave food to mankind by 
having himself skinned alive. .In short, 
Xipe is an Aztec Christ-figure. Mes- 
sage: someone always has to be sac- 
rificed before man can move to an- 
other level of awareness. 

Beyond Neurosis. In ways that are 
neither simple nor altogether clear, 
Xipe, Freddy and Jesus are spliced into 
what perhaps is best described as Su- 
per-Hippie, an unspecified figment with 
the potential to lead man beyond con- 
ventional standards of good and evil, 
beyond neurosis, to a new freedom and 
a new height of truth. Up there, man- 
made illusions do not exist, and all 
opposites are fused. Life is death, good 
is evil, creation is destruction: the only 
thing that matters is what goes on in- 
side the confines of each isolated skull. 
Evil “is not to be a thief but to be a 
petty pickpocket; not to be a murderer 
but to be an incompetent murderer.” 

In a final gesture, the narrator seems 
to turn up the house liehts to reveal 
that his tale is onlv an illusion. As he 
sees it, writers are “liars” who continual 


ly try to hide the truth because it can 
drive men mad. So the reader is ad 
vised: “Let us all lie together. or surely 


we shall all lie alone.” Fortunately, 
Fuentes is a natural-born “liar.” and fre- 
guently skillful and imaginative enough 
to rivet the attention. Even his windy 
sales pitches from the existential soap- 
box are not without charm and vitality 
It is as if Fuentes were more interested 
in the pitch than the sale. In fact, two 
phrases in the book’s closing lines might 
well have appeared on page |. They 
are “Take it easy” and “Stay loose.” 
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Into the Open Spaces 
THE NAKED APE, A ZOOLOGIST’S 


STUDY OF THE HUMAN ANIMAL by 
Desmond Morris. 252 pages. McGraw- 
Hill. $5.95 


There are 193 living species of mon- 
keys and apes, 192 of which are cov- 
ered with hair. Number 193 is the naked 
ape called man. Anthropologists have 
filled libraries with evidence that shows 
how far man has grown away from the 
ape, but in this latest of the current 
spate of ape books, British Zoologist 
Desmond Morris takes a different tack. 
He argues that Homo sapiens, for all 
the brilliant achievements of his civiliza- 
tion, would be far better off if he admit- 
ted that he still has a lot of the old ape 
left in him. 

Drawing on established anthropologi- 
cal and zoological theories, and em- 
bellishing them with some wildly imag- 
inative concepts of his own, Morris 
traces man’s sharp divergence from the 
other primates back about 15 million 
years. At that time, he says, a sudden 
change in climate occurred that sharp- 
ly reduced the size of the forests and 
forced a still hairy ape to go foraging 
in the great open spaces. 

Separated from arboreal security and 
easy pickings of fruits and nuts, man’s 
ancestors, says Morris, were forced to 
become hunters to survive. In the swift 
pace of the hunt, those with the least 
body hair became least overheated and 
ran down the most game; through a pro- 
cess of evolutionary selection, man grad- 
ually shed his furry coat entirely. Those 
who competed most effectively with the 
stronger and swifter carnivores of the 
open spaces were those who began to 
walk and run in an upright position, in- 
creasing their speed and freeing their 
hands to grasp weapons of the hunt. 
Those who learned to outsmart their 
four-legged competitors were the ones 
whose brains grew larger and whose ma- 
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| turation rate slowed down, extending 


their childhood and giving them more 
time to learn the lessons of survival 
trom their parents. 

Pair-Bond. Emergence from the for- 
est. says Morris, also converted man 
into “the sexiest primate alive.” To en- 
sure that the female would be faithful 
to the male while he was away hunt 
ing, and that the male would remain 
with the female to help in the extended 
rearing of the more slowly developing 
offspring. the “pair-bond.” or love. came 
to Homo sapiens, At the same time, sex- 
ual relations became more rewarding 
to both male and female: the once 
brief mating season turned into a year- 
round affair 

In describing the development of 
man’s sexual attitudes. Morris offers 
some ingenious observations. At some 
point in time, he says. the male of the 
species began to make his sexual ap- 
proach from the front of the female 
instead of from the rear. As a result, 
the male was no longer provided with 
the immediate attraction of the female 
buttocks. It is in compensation for that 
loss. Morris insists, that women are now 
endowed with an enticement that no 
other female primate possesses: the 
‘protuberant, hemispherical 
that “must surely be copies of the fleshy 
buttocks 

Total Disaster. When he discusses 
other behavioral patterns, Morris offers 
less surprising answers. Why do 80% 
of human mothers hold their infants in 
their left arm? It places the child clos- 
er to the heartbeat that comforted him 


breasts’ 


in the womb. The reassuring effects of 
that heartbeat. according to Morris. 
continue into adult life: a nervous speak- 
er, for example. often rocks back and 
forth on his feet at a heartbeat fre 
quency. And why is he nervous? Be 
cause everyone in the audience is stat 
ing fixedly at him—a primitive signal 
Of aggression 

In one of his more dangerous activi 
ties—war—man is losing touch with 
such primitive signals, and the continu 
ing loss, says Morris, may in the end 
bring total disaster. Among animals of 
the same species, an aggressor will usu- 
ally stop short of killing when his vic 
tim “signals” defeat by cowering of 
turning his back: the signals actually re- 
press aggressive feelings. But nowadays 
savs Morris. there are such great dis 
tances between the rocketeer and his 
targets that victims may be annihilated 
before aun aggressor has a chance to 
react to any appeasement signals 

In all of his endeavors. argues Mor 
ris. man should take pains not to ig 
nore his primeval instincts, or else “our 
suppressed biological urges will build 
up and up until the dam bursts and the 
whole of our elaborate existence is swept 
away in the flood.” A litthe dramatic, 
perhaps. But by taking this approach. 
and enhancing it with wit and graceful 
untechnical prose. Zoologist Morris 
strikes a responsive chord in the very 
primate he is attempting to explain 
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Reflections of Another War 


ONE VERY HOT DAY by David Hai 
berstan 216 pages. Houghton Mifflin 


$4.95 


Good or bad, a war novel usually 
proves that the eye and makeup of the 
beholder are at least as important as 
what he has witnessed. Each book is as 
fresh, or as stale, as the writer's re- 
sponse to his subject. 

As a correspondent for the New York 
Times, David Halberstam won a Pul- 
itzer Prize in 1964 for his reports on 
war and politics in South Viet Nam dur- 
ing the Diem regime. He is serious, 
informed, thoughtful and troubled. His 
novel is not concerned with the war 
now being fought in Viet Nam; it goes 





DAVID HALBERSTAM 
Face in a distorted mirror 


back to the days before total U.S. com- 
mitment, the days when American ad- 
visers went along with Vietnamese 
troops only to provide combat know 
how and to try to prevent the inev- 
itable gaffes that would surely come 
when the shooting started 

Halberstam’s soldiers are all from 
central casting. His two U.S. advisers 
Lieut. Anderson, a West Point graduate, 
and a cynical, hard-drinking captain 
named Beaupre, are sorry figures of 
frustration. Their real enemy ts “face.” 
They must not really “advise”: they 
must constantly come up with new ways 
to make the Vietnamese officers think 
that every necessary move springs from 
Vietnamese savvy. The South Vietnam- 
ese troops are curefree, careless, guilty 
of battle errors that any G.I. fresh from 
basic training would avoid instinctively 
Time after time, they make mistakes 
that end in ambush and death 

Even the patrol that supplies the ma 
jor action is predictably doomed, The 
Viet Cong know well in advance which 
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| villages are to be “surprised”; back at 


South Vietnamese headquarters, one of 
their insiders may even have had a big 
hand in planning the mission. And then 
there is the inevitable ambush, the com- 
pany decimated, one dead Viet Cong 
the sole trophy to offset the whole gris- 
ly disaster 

As a piece of reportage. Halberstam’s 
account of the march, the ambush, the 
total ineptness of the South Vietnamese 
army is rendered with skill and convic- 
tion. But by now, the ground the au- 
thor covers is drearily familiar. And 
the more familiar the war becomes, the 
more it needs the talents of a novelist 
to give the subject new vitality. to make 
it more than a mere reminder of yester- 
day’s headlines. For all his talents as a 
journalist, that is what Halberstam has 
not been able to do. 


Inner Circles 


THE THIRD POLICEMAN by Flann 
O’Brien, 200 pages. Walker, $4.95 


Flann O'Brien was an eccentric Irish- 
man caught up in the confusion of 
three identities. Under his real name, 
Brian O'Nolan, he was an Irish civil ser- 
vant. As Myles na gCopaleen, he was a 
columnist for the Irish Times and wrote 
the contemporary Gaelic classic An Béal 
Bocht (The Poor Mouth). But it was as 
the pseudonymous Flann O'Brien, the 
author of At Swim-Two-Birds (1939), 
that he was best known. 

That brilliant comic curio—a novel 
about a student who is writing a novel 
—attracted praise from the likes of 
James Joyce and Dylan Thomas. De- 
spite the raves, Flann O'Brien was to 
be the victim of his own creation. Gen- 
erally acknowledged as the pretender 
to the Joycean mantle, he was pursued 
by the ever lengthening shadow of his 
own early genius. 

O'Brien wrote two later novels, The 
Hard Life and The Dalkey Archive, 
and though both were treated respectful- 
ly by the critics, both were compared 
unfavorably with what had come to be 
regarded as his masterpiece. When 
O'Brien died at the age of 54 in 1966, 
he was consigned to literary rest as just 
one more author whose early promise 
had never been quite fulfilled 

The Third Policeman, written in 1940 
and published now for the first time in 
the U.S.. proves belatedly that Flann 
O'Brien was not a one-good-book man 
or even James Joyce's man for that mat- 
ter. He was simply very much his own 
man with an effervescent comic talent. 
Like the best Irish writers, he was me- 
lodious even when he was clearing his 
throat; he was nothing less than daz- 
zling when he performed in all his 
Sunday finery 

Five Rules. In literature, dead men 
do tell tales. And the narrator-hero—or 
ante-anti-hero—of this novel has been 
murdered by his accomplice in another 
killing. He wanders through an eternity 
of hell for three days before returning 
to earth, where 16 years have passed, 
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FLANN O'BRIEN 
View through the bull’s-eye. 


thus giving his now aged accomplice 
the fright that takes his life. But to say 
that this is what The Third Policeman 
is about is like saying that Hamlet is a 
play about a fellow who can’t get along 
with his stepfather. 

The book is endlessly involved with 
worlds within worlds. Its hell goes round 
and round, contains ring within ring al- 
most in the mode first cast by Dante 
But there is a singular difference: it is lit- 
erally funny as hell too. Everyone, for 
example, is obsessed by bicycles—since 
it is generally accepted in hell that bicy- 
cles tend to assume the personalities of 
their riders. Even the five rules of Satan- 
ic wisdom get involved with cycling: 
“Always ask any questions that are to 
be asked and never answer any. Turn ev- 
erything you hear to your own ad- 
vantage. Always carry a repair outfit 
Take left turns as much as possible. 
Never apply your front brake first.” 

Reflections. While the author is creat- 
ing a miniworld out of a netherworld, 
he is further embellishing his recurring 
theme. For to O'Brien, everything seems 
always to come full circle but always 
within another circle, thus leaving man 
no way out, but simply an ever diminish- 
ing area of containment. His elusive 
bull’s-eye view of eternity is further 
complicated by his theory on the na- 
ture of time. “If a man stands before a 
mirror,” he argues playfully, “what he 
sees is not a true reproduction of him- 
self but a picture of himself when he 
was a younger man. There is an ap- 
preciable and calculable interval of time 
between the throwing by a man of a 
glance at his own face in a mirror and 
the registration of the reflected image 
in his eye.” 

It is all as maddening and dizzying, 
as heady and exhilarating, as a discus- 
sion near closing time in a Dublin pub, 
The arguments don’t always make sense, 
and they often seem more like simplis- 
tic refractions than logical expressions, 
but the language is a constant joy, the 
wit is rich and winning, and the com- 
pany is charming. 
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